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Any attempt to tell the story of the life and 
reign of King Edward VII., or to describe 
the remarkable combination of qualities 
which gave our many-sided monarch the 
commanding position which he held in the 
world at large and at home in the hearts of 
his people, would be out of place in these 
pages. The wise, constitutional King, the 
august Head of the greatest Empire the 
world has ever seen, the Herald and Maker 
of Peace, the Sovereign beloved and revered 
by all his subjects, and by multitudes without 
the bounds of the Empire, is dead. Sorrow- 
fully and reverently we bow before the 
Divine decree. The memory of a noble 
life, inspired by high aims and beneficent 
ideals, and expressed in an all too brief 
though memorable reign of nine short, 
crowded years, will ever be cherished by all 
Britons, whether of these islands or of the 
Dominions beyond the seas. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


On Saturday, May 7, King George V. was 
duly proclaimed, with the usual ceremonies, 
in the Friary Court at St. James’s Palace, and 
afterwards at Charing Cross and the Royal 
Exchange. By some strange carelessness 
the important words, “and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas,” were omitted 
from the recital of the King’s titles in the 
copies of the Proclamation first posted up in 
VOL. VI. 
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London and issued to the Mayor of every 
borough in the country. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

The annual meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries was held on St. George’s Day, 
April 23, Dr. C. H. Read, President, in the 
chair. The following were declared duly 
elected President, Council, and officers of 
the Society for the ensuing year: Eleven 
members of the old Council—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President; Dr. A. J. Evans and 
W. Gowland, Vice- Presidents; Dr. P. 
Norman, Treasurer; Sir E. W. Brabrook, 
Director; C. R. Peers, Secretary; L. L. 
Duncan, Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte, H. W. 
Sandars, J. H. Etherington Smith, and H. B. 
Walters. Ten members of the new Council 
—C. A. Bradford, the Bishop of Bristol, 
P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, A. H. Cocks, 
W. Dale, Dr. F. J. Haverfield, W. A. Little- 
dale, W. H. A. Vallance, E. P. Warren, and 
H. B. Wheatley. 


¢ +k ¢ 

The preliminary programme has been issued 
of the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
Royal Archeological Institute at Oxford, 
July 19-28. Among the places to be visited 
without the bounds of Oxford itself are the 
churches at Dorchester, Wallingford, Ewelme, 
Stanton Harcourt, Yarnton, Thame, Iffley, 
Sutton Courtenay, Bloxham, Adderbury, 
Witney, Minster Lovell, and Burford ; Thame 
Abbey and Grammar School, Broughton 
Castle, Ewelme Hospital, Stanton Harcourt, 
Yarnton, and Minster Lovell Manor Houses ; 
and Wallingford Castle. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
One of the most curious of the many gifts 
recently made to the museum of the Car- 
marthenshire Antiquarian Society is a pair of 
carved wooden “ matrimonial” spoons over 
200 years old, which were formerly in use in 
the county. The two spoons are united in 
one, and the tradition is that on the occasion 
of a marriage the bride and bridegroom were * 
expected to drink from them together. If 
none of the contents were spilled, then 
happiness was theirs, but if, on the other 
hand, a “spill” took place, the result was 
not to be so pleasant. ‘The relic has been 
presented to the society by Mr. John Davies, 
of Glyncothi. 
2c 
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Writing from Pompeii, on April 27, a corre- 
spondent of the Morning Fost said: “I 
have taken the opportunity of a visit to 
Pompeii to inspect the newly-found villa 
outside the walls of the buried city, the 
discovery of which has aroused considerable 
comment in the Italian Press. The villa is 
the property of a local hotel-keeper, who has 
made the excavations, and is now seeking to 
sell the site to the Italian Government at a 
high figure. The villa bears little resemblance 
to the ordinary Pompéian house ; in fact, it 
was a large country residence rather than a 
town abode, for it stands some fifteen minutes’ 
distance from the city gate. The walls are 
covered with beautifully-preserved figures, 
nearly life-size, representing apparently male 
and female personages of the ancient myth- 
ology, the whole being at a depth of from 
5 feet to 10 feet beneath the surface of the 
surrounding vineyards. The excavation of 
the rest of the villa has now been stopped, 
pending a settlement of the proprietor’s 
claims according to the terms of the new 
archeological law, and in view of an arrange- 
ment with the owners of the two adjacent 
vineyards beneath which the remainder of 
the villa lies concealed. Meanwhile the 
villa is guarded night and day by two 
custodians sent out from Naples. Excava- 
tion is proceeding briskly within the walls 
of the city.” 


a 

On April 22 the Paris Journal Officiel 
published the text of a law forbidding the 
sticking of bills and advertisements on monu- 
ments and buildings officially recognized as 
historical, and in sites of which the pictur- 
esque and artistic character has been recog- 
nized in accordance with the law of 1906. 
Advertisements are also forbidden in the 
neighbourhood of such sites or monuments, 
the prohibited zone in each case being 
defined by Prefectoral decree. Breaches of 
this law are punishable by fines not exceed- 
‘ing £40. This is a great step in the right 
direction. 


The Archeological Museum at Christiania 
on April 20 received a valuable and inter- 
esting gift, consisting of goo Norwegian silver 
coins of the epoch of Erik Magnussen, in the 
thirteenth century. The coins, which are all 


alike, and are in an excellent state of pre- 
servation, were found on the previous day by 
some workmen while digging in a vacant field 
at Bergen. 


The protests against interference with the 
quaint old church at Puddletown, Dorset, 
appear to have been unavailing. The vicar 
has secured the approval of a vestry meeting, 
and regards those who have protested as 
“outsiders,” whose appeals may be dis- 
regarded. The secretary of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, has addressed a letter on 
the subject to the Bishop of Salisbury. He 
says: “The case for restoration seems a 
singularly weak one. To say that this church 
would gain in beauty by a modern patch 
would be preposterous, and we believe no 
one has ventured this plea. The ground of 
utility is equally lacking, for we learn that 
the church is larger than the parish needs. 
The germ of the scheme seems to lie in the 
idea that external activity in Church matters 
is religion. Its acceptance locally seems 
mainly due to the assumption that a pro- 
posal which involves expenditure must be a 
good one, whilst a very loose-thinking senti- 
mentality has widened the circle of approval. 
There are two appeals to sentiment. First, 
the chancel once was longer, and should 
therefore be rebuilt as it was before. Those 
who reason thus do not stop to consider that 
we do not know what the older chancel was 
like, and that if we did we could not raise 
from the dead the Middle Ages, or bring to 
birth from a corpse a living work of art. 
The other appeal to sentiment depends on 
a belief that stones from the church were 
used in a house in the parish. It is pro- 
posed to kill two birds with one shot—to 
destroy a chancel built in 1576 and a house 
of about the same date in order to recover 
some stones which have lost their vital 
significance as architecture. Further, it is 
intended to move the pulpit so as to expose 
the rood-stair doorway ; but the former exist- 
ence of rood-screens is now so familiar that 
it is quite unnecessary, and the proposed 
new sounding-board would lessen the feeling 
of genuineness which is part of the charm of 
the place. For the proposal to lengthen the 
north aisle there seems no excuse, and it 
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certainly involves the pulling down of an old 
wall, and another disturbance of the peaceful 
beauty of the church. Some repairs are no 
doubt needed, but if these were carried out 
under an architect who could be on the spot 
the whole time, the building need lose little 
of its charm ; whereas the changes proposed 
appear to this society an outrage on the 
hallowed and the beautiful.” 
ee ee 

Early in April important excavations were 
carried out on the site of Malmesbury Abbey 
by Mr. Harold Brakspear, of Corsham. The 
result proved highly satisfactory so far as the 
cloister is concerned. A large piece of tile 
flooring of the east and west alleys was un- 
covered, together with small patches of the 
north alley floor. A vast quantity of frag- 
ments of the vaulted ceiling was found, 
showing that the cloister alleys were very 
similar to those at Gloucester, but a little 
later in date. Fragments of the lower parts 
of the inner walls were discovered at the 
north-west and north-east angles, and a fine 
piece near the south-east corner. 


+ 
We have received the eighth annual report 
of the Photographic Survey and Record 
of Surrey, and the sixth annual report 
of the Photographic Record and Survey of 
Sussex. Both these societies, with a small 
membership and slender means, are doing 
most admirable work in preserving by 
permanent photographic process records of 
antiquities, natural history, topographical and 
ecclesiological details, rare books and maps, 
passing events, and many other things, for 
the faithful recording of which those who come 
after us may well feel very grateful. Both 
Survey societies deserve much wider support 
than they have yet received. The Surrey 
prints (4,293 in all) are housed at the Public 
Library, Town Hall, Croydon, under regula- 
tions which make them accessible to the 
public. Similarly the Sussex prints are 
accessible at the Public Library, Brighton. 


The ‘siatete Post of May 2 reports that 
an interesting discovery has been made at 
the rear of the workhouse at Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire. While some men were ex- 
cavating they came upon a quantity of horns 
so arranged as to suggest a definite purpose. 


oeeeematiien-. caemecatiie' ailiiael 


When the soil was removed to the extent of 
some square yards, a curious spectacle pre- 
sented itself. The horns (presumably cows’) 
protruded from one side of the pit at a con- 
siderable depth from the surface, and had 
been placed so as to form a kind of conduit, 
being embedded close together with the 
broad or base ends meeting at the top, and 
the points approaching each other at the 
bottom. The line had been disturbed by 
the workmen’s tools, but it was continued 
towards the other side, where it disappeared, 
but with the indication that it proceeds for 
some distance. The horns crumble at slight 
pressure, suggesting great age, probably 
hundreds of years. It is thought that the 
structure formed an ancient land drain or 
artificial watercourse. It has been decided 
to suspend for the present the work that was 
being carried out at the site. 

A later account says that a photograph of 
the conduit was sent to Professor Boyd 
Dawkins. He expressed the opinion that 
the horns belonged to the small domestic 
ox which existed in England down to the 
Norman Conquest, but asked for specimens 
to be forwarded to him. After examination 
of specimens, he said the horn-cases belonged, 
not to the smaller, but to the larger breed of 
oxen introduced into Britain by the English, 
and the ancestor of all the larger cattle, but 
in the absence of pottery, coins, or other 
traces of man, it was impossible to fix the 
date of the collection. 


+ + ¢ 
The Zssex County Standard of May 7 had 
an interesting account, accompanied by the 
illustration which we are“allowed to repro- 
duce on the next page, of a portion of mural 
decoration brought to light last month during 
the work of demolishing a house, known as. 
Hill House, on North Hill, Colchester. The 
contractor who had the work in hand, says 
our contemporary, ‘came across this fine 
example of early work under the more 
modern wall coverings of nearly the whole 
wall of one of the rooms, and, recognizing its 
interest, informed Mr. G. C. Holland, the 
clerk of the local district Essex Education 
Committee, that if the Museum authorities 
considered the painting of any value to them, 
he would be pleased to present it to the 
Corporation. This resulted in arrangements 
2C2 
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being at once made for its proper removal, 
and thus was this most interesting bit of old 
Colchester preserved. The decoration is in 
a splendid state of preservation, the colours 
being bright and full in depth, thus showing 
that, whatever method was employed in the 
application of wall decoration, the artists of 
that period performed their work in a manner 
consistent with the stability of the building 





painted on a thin coating of good plaster 
laid upon the nogging and timber of which 
the house is constructed, and which is so 
characteristic of the domestic building of the 
Tudor period. The lower portion of the 
painting is in the form of a panelled dado, 
and this treatment is strangely similar to the 
designs found in Roman mural work— 
indeed, the outlining of the design in black 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY WALL DECORATION DISCOVERED AT COLCHESTER. 


upon which they applied their art. There is 
little doubt that the colouring is in oils, 
although it might perhaps at first glance 
seem to be worked in water colour of some 
kind. It is, however, impervious to the 
application of water and resists rubbings. 
The design is free, the general idea being a 
flowing pattern, into which are introduced 
conventional flowers and fruit, and it is 


and the colouring, and in fact its whole 
character is somewhat similar to Roman 
work, and this can now be seen, as in the 
Museum beside a small piece of the newly 
discovered painting there have been placed 
some portions of Roman work, and one is 
thus enabled to compare the two. The 
whole scheme of decoration might lead one 
to suppose it to be an imitation of tapestry, 
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which was generally used in the fifteenth 
century, and it reminds one very much of 
the tapestry one sees in the South Kensington 
Museum. With regard to this mention of 
tapestry, T. D. Atkinson, in his ‘ English 
Architecture,’ speaking of domestic buildings 
in the time of Henry VIII., says, ‘The 
walls were plaster and painted, the lower 
portion being sometimes bordered or panelled. 
In the fifteenth century tapestry was much 
used, but later it gave way to the cheaper 
painted cloth, of which Falstaff speaks, in 
recommending it to Mistress Quickly, as 
preferable to “ these fly-bitten tapestries.”’”’ 


¢+ ¢ &¢ 

The same newspaper, in its issue for 
April 23, had an interesting article by Mr. 
John Ward, F.S.A., on “ The Balkerne Gate 
at Colchester,” illustrated by drawings show- 
ing its probable original construction and 
supposed appearance when it was the 
principal gateway of the important Roman 
city of Camulodunum. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

Important excavations are about to take 
place at Repton. In a field near the River 
Trent, and not far from the school ground, 
there is a curious embankment or earthwork, 
called locally “The Buries,”’ doubtless a 
corruption of ‘‘ The Barrows.”’ It is 225 feet 
long and 156 feet broad, and there are many 
surmises as to its origin, some believing it to 
be a Roman camp, and others that it was 
built by the Danes when they wintered in 
Repton in 874-875, while on their marauding 
expedition from Lincolnshire, when they 
plundered and burnt the monastery at 
Repton, “the mausoleum of the Saxon 
Kings.” Mr. Emmott, of. Repton School, 
has now obtained permission of Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart., the owner of the site, to have 
the mound excavated, and in the work he 
will have the assistance of Dr. G. A. Auden 
and Mr. G. Simpson, a trained engineer and 
excavator, who is in charge of the camps on 
the Roman wall. 


e ©. 
Professor Butler, of the American University 
of Princeton, accompanied by two engineers, 
has arrived at Smyrna, and will immediately 
commence work excavating the ancient city 
of Sardis, which is about five hours distant 


—- 


from Smyrna by rail. The work will last two 
to five years, and it is the intention of those 
in charge of this interesting enterprise to do 
it thoroughly, and lay the entire city bare. 
Two hundred men will be employed eight 
months each year. The funds for the enter- 
prise will be supplied by New York capitalists. 


¢ *¢+ ¢ 

The Architect of May 6 had a brief article on 
Beverley Minster, illustrated by a ground- 
plan and measured drawings of the south 
transept portal—‘‘a round-headed arch of 
five members, separated by a clustered 
column into two doorways, with a blind- 
pointed arch on each side.” 


¢ + ¢ 

Students of Egyptian archeology, and 
especially those who intend to study at the 
National Museum at Ghizeh, will be pleased 
to hear that this famous collection has at last 
received its due in the form of a complete 
catalogue of its valuable contents. The 
catalogue is in folio size, and in several 
volumes, each being devoted to a special 
branch of antiquities, such as_ coffins, 
scarabeei, amulets, etc. Each volume is 
beautifully illustrated, and full of copies of 
important hieroglyphic texts, which will be of 
great service to those devoting themselves to 
this branch of Egyptology. 


¢ + ¢ 
We regret to hear that the picturesque 
Geffery’s Almshouses in the Kingsland 
Road, Shoreditch, are threatened with de- 
struction, the Peabody Trustees having made 
an offer to purchase the site with a view to 
erecting a block of tenement buildings on 
the spot. The Shoreditch Borough Council 
are appealing to the Local Government 
Board to see if something cannot be done to 
save the buildings. 
ee a... 

The Zimes of May 4 contained an important 
letter, signed by Professor Percy Gardner, 
Professor Haverfield, Mr. G. F. Hill, and 
other scholars, stating that it is proposed to 
found a Society for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies. This is the result of an inquiry 
recently instituted by the Hellenic Society. 
An inaugural meeting, to which all persons 
willing to support the movement are invited, 
will be held on Friday, June 3, at 4.30 p.m., 
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at the Lecture Theatre, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens, W. Dr. F. G. 
Kenyon, Director of the British Museum, 
will preside. Any correspondence in .con- 
nection with the society should, for the 
present, be addressed to ihe secretary of the 
Royal Archeological Institute, Mr. G. D. 
Hardinge-Tyler, F.S.A., at 20, Hanover 


Square, W. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Fost, in the issue of that journal for April 21, 
gave an interesting account of the results of 
the season’s excavatory work at Ostia—a 
work interrupted for twenty years which 
Professor Dante Vaglieri resumed in the 
autumn of 1908. The principal gate has 
been discovered, and the city wall, which 
dates apparently from the last century of the 
Republic or the first of the Empire, has been 
excavated, as well as the last portion of the 


Via Ostiensis, which is in excellent preserva- - 


tion. A little outside the gate has been 
found the large base of a statue dedicated 
“to the Fortune of Cesar Augustus by 
Glabrio, patron of the colony ””—a member 
of the famous Acilian gens—‘ at the decree 
of the decuriones.” It has been possible to 
prove by another newly-found inscription 
that at Ostia the number of these local 
colonial Senators was 110. Inside the city 
the Via Ostiensis ended in a square, where 
Professor Vaglieri has found an ancient 
drinking - trough for animals—in which 
respect ancient Ostia was better provided 
than modern Rome. That there was no 
lack of water for man or beast has been 
proved by the discovery of the chief conduit 
of the city, capable of furnishing a large 


supply. 
+ &¢ & 

Numbers of tombs have been excavated out- 
side the city in the course of the work, some 
of them bearing signs of having been used 
twice over, new burials having been made on 
top of the old. One very strange physical 
phenomenon occurred in the tomb of a 
young woman, aged twenty-five, a certain 
Julia Voneria. Besides the remains of this 


woman there is the skeleton of a child in the 
act of being born, and Professor Vaglieri 
therefore conjectures either that the woman 


died in childbirth, and was thus interred with 
her infant to indicate the manner of her 
death, or that she was buried alive in a state 
of trance, and that the child was born while 
she was in the grave. 


+¢ + ¢ 

The discoveries are not of interest for pagan 
archzeology alone. One of Professor Vaglieri’s 
most curious finds is the sarcophagus of 
Quiriacus, the first Bishop of Ostia, whom 
we know to have been martyred with thirty- 
one of his flock, probably under Claudius II., 
between the years 268 and 270. The sarco- 
phagus bears the inscription, “ Hic Quiriacus 
dormit in pace,” and the figure of Orpheus, 
a well-known Christian symbol, while the 
ruins of the medizval building adjacent 
Professor Vaglieri surmises to have been a 
memorial church. 


+¢ ¢ ¢ 

We have received the Report of the Col- 
chester Corporation Museum for the year 
ended March 31 last. It chronicles marked 
progress. There have been more visitors 
than in any previous year, and the additions, 
both by gift and by purchase, have been 
numerous; but more modern cases for the 
better arrangement and display of the anti- 
quities are badly needed. Among the addi- 
tions we notice a large number of objects, 
found in Colchester for the most part, of the 
Romano-British period, including a triple 
flower vase, the small vases (one missing) 
each communicating with the hollow ring. 
Medizval and later periods are well repre- 
sented. The Report is illustrated by six 
fine photographic plates of antiquities. We 
have also received some well - produced 
picture postcards, fifteen varieties, published 
exclusively by the Museum at 1d. each, 
illustrating some of the more noteworthy of 
the Museum’s treasures. The cards showing 
late Celtic vases, “‘Samian” ware, and Roman 
glass-ware, are particularly good. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
The Oxyord Chronicle of May 6 says that 
“The work of laying the foundations for the 
buildings which are to be added to the exist- 
ing premises of the Oxford Union Society 
abutting on St. Michael’s Street has resulted 
in several interesting finds by the workmen. 
In the course of the excavations in the garden 
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on the west two stone arches running from 
north to south were uncovered, but in addi- 
tion a number of small articles have been 
found. Perhaps one of the most valuable, 
from an antiquarian point of view, is a 
stamped seal belonging to a wine-flagon, and 
bearing a portrait of James II., with the date 
1687. A peculiar green bottle in a state of 
excellent preservation, and about 200 years 
old, is another of the finds, and other articles 
include pieces of Bellarmine jugs, which 
were in use in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and of black-glazed four-handled 
drinking utensils, also of seventeenth-century 
type. Pieces of white clay Jacobean pipes, 
fragments of blue tiles and porcelain, bits of 
rough pottery, and a number of coins, one 
of which is a gold piece bearing the mark of 
the Hanseatic League, have also been found. 
Mr. Gill, the steward, has taken charge of 
these discoveries, and they make a welcome 
addition to the already extensive list of 
antiquarian relics found in the city.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


The Atheneum says that “The publication 
which the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries of Copenhagen has just issued to its 
foreign members for the year 1908-1909 is 
a memoir by Dr. Sophus Miiller on the origin 
and early evolution of the Bronze civilization 
in Denmark, according to the most recent 
discoveries, translated from Danish into 
French by Mr. E. Philipot. The most 
ancient objects of bronze are assigned by 
the author to a period when Denmark was 
still in the Stone Age. Those which belong 
to the early Bronze Age he divides into six 
periods, of which the sixth and fifth might 
date back to the earlier centuries of the 
millennium before the Christian era, the 
fourth and third to the later centuries of 
the millennium next before that, and the 
second and first to a time subsequent to the 
middle of the last-mentioned millennium, 
the whole covering about 600 years. The 
paper is illustrated with 124 figures.” 


+ &¢ & 
Among recent British Museum acquisitions 
by the department of Greek and Roman 
antiquities, the Zimes mentions a curious 
ivory rattle from Orvieto, which is regarded 
as of early Etruscan workmanship. “It is 





in the form of a sistrum, the instrument used 
by the Egyptians to make a rattling or buzzing 
noise during their acts of worship. The 
specimen now acquired is strongly Egyptian 
in its ornamentation, though it is not known 
that this particular form has been found in 
Egypt. The handle has a palmate capital, 
and the two arms have palm capitals, these 
latter bearing at their extremities grotesque 
heads of lions. Similar lions have been 
found on other Etruscan implements, and 
some examples of them are to be seen in the 
Museum. A bronze deer from Spain is 
regarded as Greco-Iberian, and is believed 
to have been executed in Spain by an artist 
who was acquainted with what was being 
done by his fellow-craftsmen further east. 
There is a curious arrangement of flanges 
issuing from the hoofs, and introduced for 
the purpose of fixing the statuette down to 
its pedestal.” 


+¢ + ¢ 


During recent explorations in the high lands 
of Moab, some interesting discoveries have 
been made. At a spot near the extensive 
ruins of El Hudr a number of gigantic 
monoliths have been found which the Arabs 
of the district cannot account for. One of 
these monuments is 1 foot 4 inches in thick- 
ness, and over 18 feet in height. There are 
no inscriptions on any of the stones, with 
the exception of a few tribal marks of com- 
paratively modern date.. Unlike our Druid 
stones, they do not appear to have been 
arranged in circles, but there can be no 
doubt that they served some religious pur- 
pose, like the monoliths to be found at Petra, 
Gezer, and other sites in Syria. The whole 
of the neighbourhood is strewn with ruins, 
which would well repay some systematic 
exploration, as it is a field as yet untouched 
by the archeologist. 


* ¢+ ¢ 


The excavation of Verulamium is to be begun 
this year, but the arrangements are not yet 
finally made. The work at Corbridge will be re- 
sumed, under the direction of Mr. R. H. Forster, 
in July, when the hitherto unexamined part 
of the forum, which is supposed to lie under 
a cornfield adjoining the present site, will be 
explored. At Gilsland, on Hadrian’s Wall, 
Mr. F. G. Simpson will explore a mile castle 
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and a small camp south of the Wall. The 
Liverpool Committee will continue the work, 
so auspiciously begun last year, on the fort 
of Gellygaer, Glamorganshire ; while at Caer- 
went a site nearly in the centre of the Roman 
city is to be excavated, and valuable resuits 
are hoped for. Mr. St. George Gray hopes 
to resume work at Maumbury Rings, Dorset, 
towards the end of August, while the same 
antiquary and Mr. Bulleid will set to work 
on the lake village at Meare, near Glaston- 
bury, in this month of June. 


¢ + ¢ 

The Liverpool Daily Post, of May 16, says 
that “ Pen-y-Corddyn Mawr, thirty-seven 
acres in extent, and the largest of a number 
of ancient hill fortresses bordering the coast- 
land of North Wales, has been explored with 
the spade under the auspices of the Abergele 
Antiquarian Society, and the superintendence 
of a Deganwy archzologist, Mr. Willoughby 
Gardner, F.L.S. In an exhaustive report, 
just published, Mr. Gardner minutely de- 
scribes the ancient artificial defences. The 
labour of constructing such an extensive 
stronghold, he says, can only have been 
undertaken to provide a means of refuge for 
a big tribal community. As to the period of 
the fortress, he suggests that its construction, 
as well as its occupation, may, in the absence 
of any direct evidence, be assigned to some 
time after the advent of the first century, A.D., 
rather than earlier. Among the relics found 
during excavation were a number of broken 
bones of a Celtic short-horned ox, the sole 
domestic ox in Britain during the Neolithic 
and Bronze Ages. A small fragment of 
glazed red ware has been assigned, pro- 
visionally, by a British Museum expert to be 
of a type belonging either to the first half of 
the first century A.D., or to another period 
which lasted through two or three centuries. 
All the various relics have been carefully 
labelled, and are at present preserved in 
cases at the Abergele County School.” 


+ ¢&¢ *¢ 
The foundation-stone of the new Museum 
of Archzology and Ethnology at Cambridge 
was laid privately—owing to the national 
mourning—on May 14 by Baroness Anatole 
von Hiigel, wife of the Curator, in presence 
of the Vice-Chancellor and a few University 


officials and others connected with the 


museum. 
¢ + ¢ 


Commendatore Boni has laid before the 
Deputies of the Province of Mantua his 
scheme for planting a sacred grove of the 
trees and flora mentioned by Virgil on 
the banks of the Mincio, near the village 
where the poet was born. Signor Boni 
alluded to Lord Curzon’s recent speech at 
Stratford-on-Avon, upon the inspiration which 
men of genius derived from their surround- 
ings, and more especially from the scenery 
of their native places, and remarked that 
this was even more true of Virgil than of 
Shakespeare. The Deputies have appointed 
two of their number to study the question 
on the spot with Signor Boni. 


¢* ¢ ¢ 


In April it was reported that a very large 
hoard of coins had been found in Gothland 
by a labourer while digging in a field. The 
coins were sent to Stockholm to be examined 
by the authorities of the State Museum ; and 
a Reuter’s telegram from that city, dated 
May 11, says that they are of great interest 
and antiquity. The hoard consists of 1,904 
whole coins and 85 imperfect coins, a frag- 
ment of the border of a clasp, a portion of 
a buckle, and some plain pieces of silver. 
The most recent of the coins date from the 
middle of the eleventh century. The oldest 
are Arabian coins, of which there are 28. 
These are pierced, and appear to have been 
used as ornaments. Further, 31 imperfect 
Arabian coins were found, and four Byzantine. 
Included in the discovery are 1,115 German 
coins, and 726 Anglo-Saxon pieces bearing 
the effigies of King Ethelred II. and of 
King Canute. There are also 35 Danish 
and Norwegian coins. It is also interesting 
to note that in Gothland more than 80 per 
cent. of the total discoveries of Anglo-Saxon 
coins has been made. On the western coast, 
nearest to England, but few English coins 
have been discovered, which would seem to 
prove that Gothland was once the commercial 
centre of Scandinavia. 
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Che Landi Dante Coder at 
Manchester. 


By Dr. ALuIGc1 Cossio. 
—>— 


HE Landi Manuscript was presented 
am years ago by Mrs. Rylands to the 
/ Monumental Library in Deansgate. 
As this manuscript is the best 

cimelio of the Dante Collection in that 

library, and as it is the palladium of the 

Manchester Dante Society, I should like to 

suggest that the Landi Manuscript at the 

Rylands Library should be henceforth called 

the Codex Mancuniensis. It will always be 

considered as one of the best Dante manu- 
scripts of England, and to all students of 

Dantology it will ever remain a token of 

the great hospitality Dante’s books and 

Dante’s studies have met with in the indus- 

trious city of the North. 

The Landi Manuscript, or the Codex 
Mancuniensis—unknown to bibliographers 
and even to the general Dante Exhibition 
of 1865—is a miscellaneous paper manu- 
script of the fifteenth century, with contem- 
porary leather binding on wood boards, 
inlaid printing, with five metal bosses on 
the outside of the binding, forming the 
figure 5 in dice. To the inside part of the 
wooden cover is glued a leaf of parchment ; 
then, at the beginning and at the end of the 
manuscript there is another leaf of parchment, 
both of which are left blank. The whole of 
the manuscript is divided into seventeen 
sections (quinterni), each of these being 
glued and stitched to a small band of 
vellum, on which I found something written 
in very minute Gothic, and which, most 
probably, had been parts of a medizval 
Bible or Breviary. 

The Codex Mancuniensis is, outside the 
wood binding, of the following dimensions : 
84 inches by 114 inches, and about 3 inches 
in depth. Each verse of the Divina Commedia 
usually occupies about 3 inches. The first 
verse of each terzina begins with a capital 
letter, and each time the line commences a 
little nearer to the margin than the other 
two verses. The verses form a kind of 
column, and one column only is written on 
each page. Each column is 7 inches by 
VOL. VI. 











x inches. Each paper leaf of the Manu- 
script is 84 inches by 11 inches. To write 
those columns easily and regularly in beauti- 
ful Gothic characters, the amanuensis must 
have ruled the space on each page in a 
rectangular form. The written column 
occupies more space on the upper than 
on the lower part of the page. Evidently 
the space has been left for the purpose of 
marginal notes. Then, again, between the 
cantos there is always a blank space left ; 
the scribe or amanuensis, not being himself 
an artist, probably hoped to find some friend, 
or to find the means of paying a rubricator, 
and perhaps an illuminator, whose business 
it would have been to insert the rubrics and 
the capital letters in the spaces left by the 
first hand, and to paint in those exquisite 
borders, with their jewel- work of colour, 
which we find and admire in so many Dante 
manuscripts. The manuscript containing 
the complete Divina Commedia omits the 
first letter of each canto of the poem. The 
rubricator and illuminator were never found 
for this work, and the amanuensis himself, 
after waiting years and years for the help that 
never came, in his old age wrote, in smaller 
Gothic letters than those of the text, some 
rubrics in black ink, and thus left to posterity 
a pathetic evidence of his helplessness and 
disappointment. 

Each canto of the Divina Commedia is 
divided into various parts in the margin. 
Probably they are the divisions of the old 
commentators; and the usual words are: 
prima, secunda, tertia, quarta, quinta, sexta. 

The pages of the miscellaneous Landi 
Manuscript were not originally numbered. 
A few years ago in Florence, for con- 
venience, the leaves were numbered in 
pencil in quite a modern hand on the left- 
hand corner at the foot of the page. So we 
know that the manuscript contains 255 
leaves and sio pages. Following this 
system, I shall mention, by number only, 
the leaves; but, to avoid confusion, and as 
each leaf has two pages, I shall call them 
“a” and “b.” Leaves 1 to 51 contain the 
Inferno; \eaves 52 to I10 contain the 
Purgatorio ; and leaves 111 to 171 contain 
the Paradiso. 

The manuscript contains, in addition to 
the Divina Commedia, the following works, 
2D 
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from the simple enumeration of which we 
shall understand the literary and palzo: 
graphical importance of the Codex. 

On leaf 171b, without any title, we find 
the Latin poem of Benvenuto da Imola in 
Dante’s honour. It begins: “Nescio qua 
tenui sacrum meo carmine dantem.” It 
was published for the first time at Florence, 
A.D. 1720, in the Carmina illustrium poetarum 
ttalorum (vol. ii., p. 1719); was reprinted by 
Bandini in the catalogue of the manuscripts 
of the Laurenziana (vol. v., col. 203), and 
afterwards by Del Balzo, in his Poesie di 
mille autori intorno a Dante Alighieri, 
Roma, 1890. The text of our manuscript 
presents a great number of variants, some 
of which are very interesting. However, it 
does not appear as if the scribe who copied 
this poem also copied the Divina Commedia. 

From leaf 171b to leaf 185b we find 
a work by St. Augustine. It begins: 
* Augustinus. Epistolam fili petre tue cari- 
tatis accepi....” It is a long treatise by 
St. Augustine to a friend who was going to 
Jerusalem, and wanted to know from the 
Bishop “ quam debeas in illis partibus vere 
regulam fidei tenere.”” There is a prologue, 
and the rest of the work is divided into 
thirty-one sections or parts. 

Leaves 185b and 186a are blank, and 
were probably left thus for illumination. 
On leaf 186b we read: “ Incipit liber 
scientiarum secundum sci Ysidory.” This 
treatise is divided into forty-four sections, 
and runs from 186 to 1992. 

Leaf 199b is blank. From leaf 200a to 
221b we have another Latin treatise, which 
would appear to be written by the same 
amanuensis as he who wrote the Divina 
Commedia. This Latin section is divided 
into the following minor parts: “ De gemina 
percussione, de infirmitate carnis, de tempta- 
tionibus diaboli, de oratione, de doctrina 
sine gratia, de libris gentilibus, de contem- 
platione mundi, de tempore monachorum, 
de jactantia, de ypocrisi, de simulatione, de 
odio, de iracundis doctoribus, de prelatis, 
de oppressionibus pauperum, de exitu vite.” 
On leaf 221a we read: “Explicit . 
celestis aula letificando includit.” 

On leaf 222a to 224b we find an index of 
the chapters of the books Proverbiorum and 
Ecclesiastes. On leaf 225a to 228a we have, 


‘“‘Incipit viridarium consolationis. Incipit 
prima pars de vitiis, superbia, invidia, ira, 
accidia, avaritia, gula, ebrietate, luxuria.”’ 
On leaf 228b to 230b there is an Italian 
translation, beginning: ‘ Parlamento facto 
tra Scipione ducha de Romani e Anibale 
ducha de Cartaginesi.” On leaf 230b we 
read: ‘*Cancone di Dante Aleghieri e parla 
di Firence.” 

“ Patria degna di triumphal fama.” It is 
the famous political song of Dante in five 
strophes, written down as if they were prose. 
The writing of the Canzone is the same as 
that of the Divina Commedia, and as most of 
the Latin treatises. 

On leaf 231 there is in Latin a short 
prayer by St. Augustine: ‘“Oratio Sancti 
Augustini perficienda pro evadendo omne 
periculum corporis et anime.” From this 
prayer we may argue that our writer was 
very anxious about his spiritual and corporal 
welfare. 

On leaf 232 we read: ‘ Commincia 
lesordio di Tulio della vecchiegca formato 
sopra versi d ennio li quali scrisse a flamienio 
comincia Tulioa parlare.” It is a new Italian 
translation of the book De Semectute, by 
Cicero, and we are very fortunate in knowing 
the name of the translator, who also made the 
copy of the Divina Commedia. ‘The trans- 
lation ends on leaf 240b. 

On leaf 240b we read: “ Pistola di sco 
Bernardo a Messer Ramondo ”—a vulgariza- 
tion which does not resemble the others 
mentioned by Zambrini. On leaf 24tb we 
find: “Cangone di Fazio degli Uberti: ‘A 
donna grande possente e magnanima.’” 

On leaf 242a: ‘“Cancone di Mughione da 
Lucha (Pietro Faytinelli): ‘Spent e la cor- 
tesia spent e larghecga.’” This Canzone 
was published by Del Prete, with numerous 
variations (Sce//a, disp. 139, Bologna, Romag- 


noli, 1874). 
On leaf 242a, again, we find a letter of 
Seneca to Nero: ‘ Pistola di Senecha a 


Nerone scricta p Cornelio Tacito.” On leaf 
242b, the answer of Nero: “ Risposta di 
Nerone a Senecha al decto parlamento.” 
Leaf 243a is blank, but leaf 243b contains 
the end of Nero’s answer. On leaf 243b 
follows: ‘‘Cancgone di Messer Francesco. 
Petrarca : ‘Io vo pensando e nel pensier mas- 
sale.’”’ Our manuscript contains numerous 

















and also very important variants if we com- 
pare our text with the other one established 
by Marsand. 

On leaf 244a we read: “In noie dii nii 
yhu XP. Am... .” It is a Latin treatise 
‘‘de Gratia,” divided into six distinctions, 
written in very small letters by the same 
amanuensis who wrote the Divina Com- 
media. If we sum up the different parts of 
our miscellaneous manuscript, we must admit 
its value on account of its precious contents. 
First of all, we have the Divina Commedia 
complete, a Canzone by Dante, a Latin 
poem by Benvenuto da Imola, a Canzone by 
Petrarca, one by Fazio degli Uberti, one by 
Mughione da Lucca, and then severa! 
treatises by St. Augustine, St. Isidore, 
St. Bernard ; translations of letters of 
St. Bernard, of Seneca and Nero, by 
Tacitus, and, above all, a new translation 
of the book De Senectute, by Cicero. 

But who was the amanuensis of the 
fifteenth century who, at various times, with 
different pens and inks, wrote the greatest 
part of this precious manuscript? Our 
Codex Landi, although unknown to Dante 
bibliographers, belongs to the small number 
of the dated manuscripts. From two passages 
of the manuscript prescinding from other 
intrinsic considerations, we know the name 
of the author, his home, his profession, and 
the different periods at which he wrote the 
manuscript. The amanuensis was a certain 
Bartholomew Landi de Landis, from Prato, 
in Tuscany. He was a nobleman, and a 
learned notary at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, who, in spite of his 
forensic duties and many occupations, 
found time to copy Dante, translate Cicero, 
and study Scripture, theology, history, morals, 

and patrology. It would appear that from 
the fact of his having copied so many 
treatises on those questions he must have 
had a certain amount of interest in them ; 
yet we must not forget that many manu- 
scripts contain these miscellaneous collec- 
tions, without showing any particular dis- 
position towards these studies on the part of 
their amanuenses. However, our notary, 
Bartholomew Landi de Landis, was a son of 
humanism, and of the Renaissance. Who 
he really was I regret I have been unable to 
discover. I have made all possible inquiries ; 
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I have written to some of the first scholars 
of Italy, to my friend Passerini of Florence, 
without any result as to information on this 
point. Till further discoveries are made we 
must be satisfied with the little we know. 
We are ignorant of the date of the beginning 
of the Divina Commedia by our notary, but 
we do know when he finished it, for at the 
end of the Paradiso he wrote: “ Explicit 
tertia et ultima Comedia Dantis Allegherii 
florentini: Poete excellentissimi ; Scripta fuit 
p me bartholomeum landi de landis de prato 
notarium, Et completa fuit die XXVIIIJ 
Junii ano MCCCCXVI Indictione VIITJ.” 
According to this, the Divina Commedia 
was finished on June 29, 1416. Not a 
hundred years had then elapsed since the 
death of Dante. From another passage of 
the manuscript we know that ten years later 
the notary was still engaged on the Codex ; 
for after his translation of Cicero’s De Senec- 
tute, probably in fear of losing the author’s 
rights over his work, Bartholomew Landi 
wrote the following words: ‘‘ Queste cose 
o avute che dire della vecchieg¢g¢a alla quale 
voglia iddio che voi pervegnate accio che 
quelle cose che damme avete udite per 
experienca provare possiate. Ammen,” etc.— 
“These things I have said of old age, and 
may God grant you to attain it, in order that 
those things you heard from me you might 
know by experience. Amen. Volterra, 
23rd December, 1426, fifth Indiction. Bar- 
tholomew of the late Landi de Landis from 
Prato Notary.”” Whether he was in exile in 
Volterra, or there in the exercise of his pro- 
fession, we know not, nor can we discover. 
But even at Volterra our notary likes to 
think of Prato, his home, of his family, and 
though in his maturer years he loves to dwell 
on earlier days and feels the sweetness and 
comfort of those recollections, still he experi- 
ences a kind of homesickness, and this he 
shows when he mentions not only Prato, but 
his father, ‘‘ O/im Landi de Landis,” who was 
resting in the peace of his Composanto. 
However, as I have said already, he took 
ten years to copy the second part of the 
manuscript, and make the new translation of 
Cicero’s book. It is also very interesting to 
notice that this learned amanuensis in his 
old and happy age was able to write in the 
same beautiful hand of his youth, though the 
2D 2 
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letters became smaller and smaller, and there 
is less space in the manuscript left blank. 
That parsimony is often met with in old men. 
Though his writing in small Gothic was 
almost perfect, our notary was not an 
eminent artist ; in fact, we may say he was 
not even artistic, for, judging from the four 
ink illustrations made by him, one comes to 
the conclusion that any schoolboy could have 
done as well, if not better, than he. The 
first letters, vowels, or consonants of each 
canto of the Divina Commedia have been 
left blank in the hope of a rubricator doing 
this part of the work. We find the four 
attempts made by the notary himself as 
follows: the first one is on leaf 10ob, Canto 7 
of the /xferno, where we find a circle divided 
horizontally. Again, on leaf 24, Canto 18 
of the /nferno, we find another design, formed 
of eleven concentric circles. The smaller is 
divided into six equal parts, and from this 
circle, and reaching to the circumference of 
the largest one, is a perpendicular line. 
Again, on leaf 89b, Canto 22 of the Purga- 
torio, there is another picture, a little more 
artistic than the others. It is the famous 
representation of the mystic tree, with 
branches and fruits turned downwards. On 
leaf 136b, Canto 14 of the Paradiso, there 
is a curious picture illustrating the Galaxy. 
The design is formed of circles and squares, 
and a big Crux immissa, filled with stars, gives 
us an idea of the Via Lattea. 

I have said that Landi was more literary 
than artistic. This we can see from every 
page of the Divina Commedia. We find 
there several rubrics which indicate that he 
understood the artistic value of Dante's 
poem. The titles, Canto primo, secondo, 
etc., were not written by him, but, much 
later, by someone else who had the manu- 
script in his keeping. The marginal rubrics, 
written by the notary himself, are very few 
compared with the number of the cantos, 
and reveal to us his favourite passages and 
those he studied the most. I found rubrics 
on the following cantos only: 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33 of the Purgazorio, 
and on the first nineteen cantos of the 
Faradiso. But if the rubrics are few, the 
marginal glosses are very numerous, and 
may be said to form an abridged com- 
mentary on the poem. In the J/nferno and 


the Purgatorio the glosses are mostly in 
Latin, but in the Paradiso, on the contrary, 
they are predominantly in Italian. After a 
careful examination, I found that all cantos 
are more or less provided with glosses, 
except the following—J/nferno: Cantos 21, 
22, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32 and 34; 
Purgatorio: Cantos 2, 3, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 13, 
15, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28; Paradiso: 
Cantos 17, 21, 23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33- 
All these glosses reveal to us the same hand, 
though they were written at different times, 
and, judging from the very small Gothic 
writing he used for them, it appears to us 
that Landi wrote them when old, but when 
still reading and studying the Divina Com- 
media. However, notary-like, and convinced 
of the importance of traditional forms, Bar- 
tholomew Landi did not forget to write the 
explicit.” Thus, at the end of each cantica 
we read on leaf 51 : “ Explicit prima Comedia 
dantis Allegherij.”” On leaf 110: ‘ Explicit 
secunda Cantica Comedie Dantis.’ On 
leaf 171: “ Explicit tertia et ultima Comedia 
Dantis Allegherij florentini Poete excellen- 
tissimi.” 

What is the importance of these glosses or 
commentaries? It is not very great. They 
are generally abridged copies of other com- 
mentaries he had at hand. Some of them, 
however, reveal the originality of his views, 
his knowledge of literary, philological, and 
historical questions, of theological and philo- 
sophical training; but as a whole they are 
unimportant. I copied a great number of 
them, but I will merely give the first three 
of Canto 1 of the Znferno. Landi tries to 
give some etymological explanations of the 
name of the poet, and, copying others, he 
says: “ Dantes, quasi dans te ad multa, s. 
utilia et virtuosa ’—‘‘ Dante, as it were, giving 
thyself to many things useful and virtuous.” 
Then, again, he gives us the etymology from 
the Greek: ‘“ Dantes; quasi dans ¢heos, i. 
deum et divinorum notitiam ’—*“ Dante, as it 
were, giving to us God and the knowledge 
of Divine things.” Addigherius ; Landi has 
no idea of the Teutonic root of this name, 
but he explains it thus: “ A/digherius, in 
alta dirigens, vel alia dirigens quam alii 
poete ”—“ Directing high things, or different 
things from the other poets.” 

But the Landi Manuscript is more precious 





























to us for the variants of the text it contains 
than for the glosses. These variants are 
very numerous, especially in the Jnferno. 
Some are merely orthographical and gram- 
matical, and form a useful contribution to 
the historical Italian grammar at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century ; others contain 
a different sense or meaning from the other 
manuscripts. Not very many are unique, 
but some are sufficiently important to excite 
our lasting gratitude to the amanuensis. 
Some of them prove that the text was 
copied from other important manuscripts 
—for instance, the Manuscript of Berlin 
(De Batines, 525) ; the Manuscript of Santa 
Croce, called the Manuscript of Filippo 
Villani (Laurenziana XXVI., 1) ; the Manu- 
script Vaticano 3,199, called the Manuscript 
of Boccaccio (De Batines, 319); and the 
Manuscript Gaetani-Sermoneta (De Batines, 
375). If our Codex does not depend directly 
on those manuscripts, it has in common with 
them a dependence upon an equally im- 
portant palzographical source. However, 
the celebrated examples I have mentioned 
are the first-class manuscripts which served 
Witte for the preparation of his classical 
edition of the Commedia, called the Vulgata. 
My friend Signor Valgimigli and I have 
spent many hours in collecting all those 
variants, but I need not quote them here. 
We have also prepared, by the kind per- 
mission of Mr. Guppy, Chief Librarian of 
the Rylands Library, a new edition of the 
Divina Commedia, based upon this manu- 
script ; but I am sorry to say that, after all 
our work and study, we have as yet been 
unable to find in this rich and prosperous 
city of Manchester a Meecenas who will help 
us in the publication of this work. We owe 
heartfelt thanks to Bartholomew Landi de 
Landis for the Codex he has left us; to his 
learning and energy, industry and patience, 
Manchester owes the possession of this 
precious cimelio, which is one of the 
choicest items of the Dante Collection in 
the Rylands Library. De Batines, in his 
colossal work, Aiblografia Dantesca, does 
not describe this manuscript, nor does he 
even mention it. It is still unknown to the 


students of Dante lore, and did not figure 
even in the great Dante Exhibition of 
1865. 
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Che holy ABaid of Kent. 


By ArtTHurR H. Cottins, M.A. 


_— 


the railway-passenger passes Smeeth 

Station, on the line from Ashford 
ij to Folkestone, he will notice the 
western tower of Aldington Church 
standing on a hill towards the south. The 
church itself has points of some interest. 
The north and south walls have an abun- 
dance of Saxon masonry ; the choir has some 
interesting woodwork ; while the tower was 
built by the wealthy and munificent Arch- 
bishop Warham, who owned property in the 
neighbourhood. He it was who gave the 
living of Aldington to Erasmus, and a pension 
shortly afterwards, when the great scholar 
retired, owing to his inability to speak 
English with sufficient fluency. 

It will be more convenient if we draw our 
readers’ attention to two other buildings 
before we come to the main purpose of this 
article. In the first place, to the old ruined 
chapel of St. Mary the Virgin at Court-at- 
Street, on a hill-slope about a mile and a half 
away. It is just one of those little chapels 
which are common in this part of Kent. 
The situation is picturesqueness itself. Down 
below, the many colours of Romney Marsh 
extend to the blue waters of the English 
Channel. On a clear day the view may be 
prolonged to the coast of France. During 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
chapel was well taken care of. A hermit 
lived here who varied his periods of prayer 
and meditation by conducting travellers 
through the neighbouring woods. But just 
before the Reformation the building began 
to fall into the disrepair which is now so 
noticeable. It has lost one wall entirely ; 
its door and window are blocked by rough 
masonry, and practically the only detail of 
interest that remains is the stoup in the 
western wall. Of events that happened here 
we will say more presently. 

We will now turn the reader’s attention to 
a fine black and white house—Cobb’s Hall 
—not very many yards from Aldington 
Church. Cobb’s Hall was no doubt a 
substantial building at one time, occupied 
by substantial people. The _ interesting 
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chimney-piece, representing Adam and Eve 
and their temptation, bears evidence of this. 
Now, however, it has been divided into two 
small cottages, and thus its glories have 
largely departed. 

At Cobb’s Hall that pathetic figure, 
Elizabeth Barton, the Holy Maid of Kent, 
began her life of notoriety. During 1525, at 
the age of nineteen years, she was maid- 
servant to Thomas Cobb, the steward of the 
Archbishop’s estates. Her health began to 
decline so much that she seemed to many 
to be stricken with mortal disease. As old 


during her illness. Her knowledge of the 
future and of the unseen world was remark- 
able. Was her master’s son ill, and not dead 
yet? Then he should “die anon,” she 
foretold. And die he did! Was there a 
service held at the church? The Maid 
could describe all that happened there while 
she remained within the four walls of her 
little room. Was the hermit of Court-at- 
Street mentioned? She was able to describe 
what fare he cooked himself for his supper. 
But her powers and her visions seemed at 
times to soar above earthly things. How 








ALDINGTON CHURCH 


William Lambarde, who wrote about thirty 
years after her death, quaintly puts it, “she 
was touched with a great infirmity in her 
bodie, which did ascende at divers times up 
into her throte, and swelled greatly ; during 
the time whereof shee seemed to be in 
grievous paine, in-so-much as a man woulde 
have thought that shee had suffred the pangs 
of death itselfe, until the disease descended 
and fell down into the bodie againe.” What 
struck her friends and neighbours, however, 
was not so much her disease as the curious 
visions which she seemed able to see, and the 
wonderful predictions she was able to make, 








FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


astonished her mistress and the neighbours 
must have been when, with eyes fixed upon 
the ceiling, she told them of the glories of 
heaven and the agonies of hell! Here was 
St. Michael weighing the souls in his scales, 
and bestowing upon them their everlasting 
lot. There the Virgin Mary seemed to be 
approaching to encourage her in her illness, 
and to tell her that all would soon be well. 
One thing she must do before she was fully 
cured—she must be taken to the chapel of 
Our Lady at Court-at-Street, where she had 
to offer a taper before the image of the Virgin. 

Poor Thomas Cobb hardly knew what to do 























with the prophetess in his house. He must 
seek advice, of course. But where? What was 
more natural than that he should go to his 
rector, Richard Masters, and there lay the 
whole matter before him? Masters would 
be much concerned. For one thing, as 
parish priest he would go to see the girl 
himself, and hear some of her revelations. 
For another, he must communicate with his 
chief, the Archbishop, and find out from him 
what he was to do. Such things as these 
were hardly within the competence of the 
village parson. 

Archbishop Warham was as much interested 
as the rector. He was too busy to see Eliza- 
beth Barton on his own account for some 
time to come; but, as his obvious duty was, 
he went into the whole matter as well as he 
could by deputy. Some monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, named Bocking and 
Hadley, seemed to suit his purpose ; there- 
fore he included them in a commission, 
together with Richard Masters, to see if she 
were truly inspired. Exactly what happened 
now is involved in considerable obscurity. 
That the commission examined Elizabeth is 
certain. What they did was to ask her so to 
speak her Catechism, and to inquire whether 
she was sound in the articles of the Christian 
faith. In these respects they could find no 
flaw. Without doubt, however, the two 
monks sooner or later saw in her a means 
by which they might get considerable gain. 
We question whether they did so at once. 
Such a thing would be more likely to occur 
to them as time went on. Among other 
things they would be anxious to discover 
what she had been told by the Virgin Mary 
to do. She had already made one journey 
or more to her chapel, but another, at least 
(so the commission thought), was necessary 
to complete her cure, 

For this visit the greatest preparations took 
place. The rector and the monks noised it 
abroad. Consequently, when this time the 
Maid started on her way to the chapel, she 
was no longer attended by a few, but by 
crowds, which swelled in number as they 
reached the objective of their pilgrimage. 
The gentry were there, as well as those of 
commoner sort. 

The little chapel can never have been 
capable of accommodating more than 150 
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people. In it, however, or in its immediate 
neighbourhood, were over 2,000 assembled, 
intent on seeing what would happen. Es- 
corted by her rector and the other members 
of the commission came the Holy Maid. She 
had not been in the chapel many moments 
before she justified her reputation as a 
prophetess. We quote William Lambarde 
again: “She fell into a marveilous passion 
before the image of Our Lady, much like 





PELICAN IN HER PIETY ON ALDINGTON_PULPIT. 


a bodie diseased of the falling evill, in the 
which she uttered sundry metricall and 
ryming speeches, tending to the worship 
of Our Lady of Court-up-Street (whose 
chapell there shee wished to be better 
mainteined, and to be furnished with a 
daily singing priest), tending also to her 
owne bestowing in some religious house.” 
Whether or no the first part of the Virgin’s 
command was obeyed we have no means 
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of ascertaining from the structure as it stands. 
But for Elizabeta Barton the scene soon 
changes. She is advanced “from the con- 
dition of a base servant to the estate of a 
glorious Nonne,” for the Archbishop arranged 
that she should be professed at St. Sepulchre’s 
Nunnery in Canterbury. 

What a pity that she could not have gone 
elsewhere to escape from Bocking and his 
allies, who had by this time flattered her weak- 
nesses, and acquired the greatest influence 
over her! 

‘ Of St. Sepulchre’s- Nunnery, which was 


slips of paper inscribed with what was 
believed to be the revelation from heaven. 
It is said that the Archbishop’s chaplain was 
her secretary. Someone, we may be sure, 
made a good thing out of it. Warham’s 
belief in her caused her fame to be something 
more than local, for he sent some of her 
sayings to Henry VIII., who showed them 
to Sir Thomas More. The knight failed 
to be deeply impressed: “ A simple woman, 
in his mind, of her own wit might have 
spoken them.” 

With some of her deceptions the Virgin’s 











COURT-AT-STREET CHAPEL FROM WEST. 


founded by Anselm, the writer was able to 
find few traces. An ancient flint wall above 
the raised foot-walk of the old Dover Road 
is thought to be part of the wall of the 
nunnery. Hard by are the “ Nunnery 
Fields” and houses called by the name of 
St. Sepulchre’s, while in a _ neighbouring 
garden and elsewhere are to be found small 
fragments, showing that a religious house 
once existed near. 

While at St. Sepulchre’s Sister Elizabeth 
continued her sayings and prophecies. Many 
who were in difficulties resorted to her for 
counsel and advice. To such were given 


Chapel, adjoining the Martyrdom in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, is associated. Her friends 
the monks would be able to arrange it all. 
According to the author of the Chronological 
History of the Cathedral: ‘‘ By using the 
staircase which formerly led to the floor over 
the vault in the Norman transept, and cutting 
a hole through the wall into the upper part 
of the chapel, they supplied themselves with 
the means of producing some apparently 
wonderful effects, astonishing the credulous 
by what could be heard and seen.” The 
hole in the wall through which she practised 
her deceptions is still visible. Had she been 























content with this sort of thing she would, no 
doubt, have been discovered, to sink back 
into obscurity in the end. But, after her 
sickness at Aldington, obscurity was never 
to be the lot of Elizabeth Barton. Her 
education and mode of life had not given her 
much knowledge of politics, but the little 
knowledge that she had proved a dangerous 
thing when in the hands of her unscrupulous 
friends. 

From 1526 the country had been stirred 
to its foundations by the question of the 
King’s divorce from Catherine of Arragon. 
That divorce proved to be a stumbling-block 
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Cranmer, the successor of Warham, and by 
the decrees of the Convocations, which during 
the last few years had been subjugated to the 
influence of the King. 

Any pretext was good enough for getting 
rid of More and Fisher as a punishment for 
having opposed his will. Neither did the 
Maid of Kent escape the King’s vengeance. 
He wished to close her mouth. Cromwell 
and Cranmer were appointed to examine her 
—a very different commission from that which 
had looked into her case seven or eight years 
before—and, tc cut a long story short, she 
was condemned by the Star Chamber, and 











COBB’S HALL. 


to Wolsey and Sir Thomas More. What 
wonder, then, that it caused the ruin of one 
who, in a humbler way, and from more 
ignorant motives, opposed the marriage of 
Henry to Ann Boleyn! 

Prompted by her advisers, the Maid of 
Kent warned Wolsey and Henry of the 
dreadful consequences of the rejection of 
the first Queen. Henry did not believe in 
her sufficiently to be anything but amused. 
He had set his heart on the marriage with 
Ann, and neither Pope nor Wolsey nor Holy 
Maid should thwart his designs. The divorce, 
as everyone knows, was brought about by 
VOL. VI. 





executed at Tyburn with her accomplices in 

1534. 

"lw interesting questions arise with 
regard to the Maid of Kent. Is it possible, 
according to the medical knowledge of to-day, 
to decide what her complaint was? Was 
there any reality behind her visions, or were 
they merely delusions consequent upon her 
disease? Did she herself believe in the 
sacredness of her mission, or simply for 
the sake of notoriety put herself under 
the influence of unscrupulous men who 
knew the world better than she did? Several 
of these questions can be answered satis- 
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factorily. The writer had suspected from 
the first that Elizabeth Barton must have 
been suffering from hysteria in some form or 
other, so that he was not surprised that, when 
he mentioned the symptoms which Lambarde 
records to a doctor, the case was diagnosed 
at once. 

There is a form of hysteria called the 
“globus hystericus,” in which the patient 
seems to feel a ball rising gradually up from 
the loins to the throat. The sensation is 
accompanied by difficulty of breath, and 
choking and sobbing frequently ensue. After 
the paroxysm is over the ball seems to sink 
down into the body again. But what shall 





obtain worldly praise.” At another, just 
before she died, she allowed that it was the 
praise of the commission puffing her up with 
pride that was responsible for her death. 
The whole issue, then, seems to be fairly clear. 
It is evident that, through some excitement, 
or overwork, or debility, she was originally 
brought into a hysterical state, under the 
influence of which, in the first instances, she 
imagined she saw the visions she described. 
But it would hardly be consistent with her 
confessions that her visions went on for very 
long. Had she not achieved her unfortunate 
notoriety, or been used by the monks of 
Christ Church for their own purposes, the 





FIREPLACE AT COBB'S HALL. 


we say about her visions? Were they, too, 
mainly consequences of the hysteria? It is 
almost certain that we must admit this also, 
for even during this twentieth century it is no 
uncommon thing for hysterical people to 
think they see visions of our Lord, or of the 
saints and angels. 

It is in the light of this that we must 
examine her confessions before those who 
questioned her. At one time, in the course 
of severe cross-examination, she admitted to 
Cromwell that “she never had visions in all 
her life, but that all she ever said was feigned 
by her own imagination only to satisfy the 
minds of them which resorted to her, and to 


visions would probably have ceased. But 
they were found to be a source of gain to 
her and others. Fame and the reputation 
of a saint were irresistible to one born in 
a lowly position, and therefore she at times 
gave free rein to her imagination, and did not 
scruple to deceive the crowds of people who 
resorted to her. 

We cannot help feeling sorry for the Maid 
of Kent. She was more sinned against than 
sinning. We can pardon the desire for 
notoriety in one so ignorant and uneducated, 
but we do not find it so easy to forgive the 
rascally monks who flattered and encouraged 
her. We must hope, for the good name of 
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the monastery, that the characters of Bocking 
and Hadley are not typical of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, at that time. 


nef) 


Che London Signs and their 
Associations. 


By J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


(Continued from vol. xlvi., p. 67.) 
— 


HE Soars Head.—It does not 
ee appear in whose particular family 
arms or crest the numerous signs 
~~ In the City of London of the Boar's 
Head had their origin. It is not at all im- 
probable, however, that they were derived 
from the arms of the Butchers’ Company, 
which contain, on a chief argent, a boar’s 
head couped gules between two block brushes 
—i.¢., bunches of knee-holly—vert ; and this 
would perhaps account for the sign among 
the cooks’ shops in Eastcheap. But its 
heraldic origin is by no means to be ignored. 
The boar in medizval art represented ferocity 
and sensuality, although it was, no doubt, only 
his former propensity that led to his adop- 
tion into the widespread family of heraldic 
zoology—an adoption arising, no doubt, from 
the exploits recorded of encounters with this 
ferocious animal. As in the crest so in the 
sign, the boar’s head is, I think, generally 
represented couped “close”—that is, close 
behind the ears, in contradistinction to couped 
“at the neck,” or close to the shoulders. 
Thus it appears in the arms of the Marquis 
of Huntley, whose ancestor is said, by tradi- 
tion, to have killed a wild-boar which greatly 
infested the borders. Again, in the case of 
the Baird family, of remote antiquity in North 
Britain—although one would have thought 
that, as in the name of Hogg, it may have in 
this instance also been merely allusive—one 
of whose crests is a boar’s head erased, there 
is a tradition that while William the Lion 
was hunting, having strayed from his attend- 
ants, he was alarmed by the approach of a 
wild-boar. A gentleman of the name of 





Baird, however, coming up, had the good 
fortune to slay the object of the monarch’s 








alarm. Large grants of land were conferred 
upon him, and the coat of arms assigned to 
him, a boar passant, may be seen to this day 
upon an ancient monument of the Bairds of 
Auchmedden, in the churchyard of Banff. 

Boar Alley, since it is described in Dods- 
ley’s Environs of London, as being in Grub 
Street, Fore Street (1761), is perhaps a 
curtailed form of Boar's Head Court : “ This 
is to give Notice to all the Creditors of Mr. 
James Laning, late of Boar’s Head Court in 
Grub Street, in the Parish of S. Luke in 
Middlesex, Weaver, Bargemaster, and maker 
of Stay-Twist, deceased,” etc. * 

The Boar's Head Brewery, in Gray’s Inn 
Lane, at the end of Theobald’s Road, had 
the date on a corbel 157—.+ Perhaps this is 
identical with Nos. 31 and 33, Gray’s Inn 
Road, afterwards the Yorkshire Grey, owned 
by Spiers and Pond. 

It is not so evident, because John de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, and Lord Great Chamberlain, 
resided, like the landlord of the famous 
Boar's Head, in Eastcheap, ‘“ near London 
Stone,” } that the sign therefore originated in 
the blue boar cognizance, as Burn thinks, of 
that nobleman. A more likely if less heraldic 
reason can, I think, be found in the circum- 
stance of Eastcheap having been, on the 
authority of Lydgate, the ‘accomplished 
scholar” and monk of Bury St. Edmunds, 
in his London Lickpenny,§ famous for its 
cooks’ shops, and also in the fact, as it has 
been pointed out, of the boar’s head occur- 
ring prominently in the arms of the Butchers’ 
Company. Consequently the favourite old 
English dish of a boar’s head soused cannot 
have failed to suggest itself as a suitable sign 
in this quarter, even if it partook also of 
something of an heraldic origin. Until its 
extermination, as a wild animal, and for long 
in its domesticated state, the boar’s head was 
the first dish served on the great feast-day of 

* Daily Advertiser, April 10, 1742. 

{ See the Archer Collection, British Museum Print 
Department, a water-colour drawing (1853), port- 
folio 12. 

t Among the records of the City of London, 
known as the Remembrancia, is a letter from the 
Lords of the Council to the Lord Mayor, granting 
permission to the servants of the Earl of Oxford and 
the Earl of Worcester to play at the Boar’s Head in 


Eastcheap. : , 
§ Not ‘‘ Lackpenny,” as Burn has it (see Harleian 


MSS., 367). 
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Christmas. Holinshed says that in the 
year 1170, upon the day of the young Prince’s 
coronation, Henry I. ‘‘served his sonne at 
the table as sewer bringing up the Bore’s 
Head with trumpets before it according to 
the manner.” * 

Although the Boar's Head, as a tene- 
ment, is mentioned so early as the reign of 
Richard II., as having been given by one 
William Warden to a college of priests or 
chaplains founded by Sir William Walworth, 
Lord Mayor, in the adjoining church of St. 
Michael’s, Crooked Lane (taken down to 
make way for the London Bridge approaches), 
yet it does not appear as a tavern until the 
year 1537, the date of a lease of “‘all that 
tavern called the Bore’s Hedde, cum cellariis 
sollariis et aliis suis pertinentiis in Estchepe,” 
etc. t 

Memorable as the scene of the roisterings 
of Prince Henry and Falstaff and his under- 
lings, the Boar’s Head was burnt down in the 
Great Fire, and the carved stone sign dated 
1668, now in the City Museum, is, with the 
exception of the old carved boxwood repre- 
sentation of the Boar’s Head found in a 
Whitechapel rubbish-heap, the only relic 
remaining of the historic tavern associated so 
closely with the name of Shakespeare. The 
carving alluded to} is now in the possession 
of Mr. Burdett-Coutts. The late Baroness, 
who bought it from Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
kindly gave me permission to see this curious 
relic, which is preserved with the greatest 
care at No. 1, Stratton Street, Piccadilly, in 
a specially constructed case. Mr. W. E. 
Windus wrote to me in 1891, in answer to 
inquiries, that his great-uncle, Mr. Thomas 
Windus, F.S.A., possessed it originally. It 
then went into the hands of Mr. Ausley 
Windus, now deceased, and Mr. W. E. 
Windus believed that the former sold it to 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps. He is not quite sure, 


* Holinshed’s Chronicle, iii. 76. At Hornchurch 
in Essex, when the inhabitants pay, or used to pay, 
the great tithes on Christmas Day, they were treated 
with a bull and brawn, and the boar’s head was 
wrestled for, the poor having the scraps (see Morant’s 
Essex, vol. i., p. 74, note). 

See illustrations in Knight’s Shakespeare and the 
Illustrated London News. 

+ Remembrancia, 1878 (Plays and Players), ii. 189. 

t See illustrations in Knight’s Shakespeare and the 
Illustrated London News. 


however, whether Mr. Phillipps bought direct 
or not.* It is carved in boxwood, and set in 
two natural tusks, thus forming a frame, the 
tusks being joined at their base, making a 
crescent with the horns downwards. This 
circumstance suggests that the person who 
made it thought to invest the sign with the 
properties of a charm to invoke—after the 
manner of the peasantry in some parts of 
Italy, who construct similar objects from 
boars’ tusks—the protection of the goddess 
Diana. Inscribed upon the back of the 
sign is: ‘‘W™ Broke, Landlord of the Bore’s 
Head Eastchepe, A.D. 1566.” The object 
was exhibited at the Tudor Exhibition, 1890, 
when it was described in the catalogue as 
having been ‘found in Whitechapel in a 
mound caused by rubbish from the Great Fire 
of London. Lent by the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts.” 

The stone sign alluded to immediately 
faced No. 65, King William Street, a few 
feet westward of the statue of King Wil- 
liam IV., placed there in 1844. The large 
brass token of the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap 
in the Beaufoy Collection (anterior to the 
fire of 1666) is extremely rare, and was in 
the possession of Mr. John Huxtable, Albion 
Road, Stoke Newington, until, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Burn, it was, with four or five 
other tokens, liberally forwarded by Mr. 
Huxtable from his own valuable cabinet to 
that of the editor of the Beaufoy tokens, 
whence it found, with the whole collection, a 
happy home under the protection of the 
Corporation. 

If our gracious Queen Alexandra condes- 
cended, in the interests of the poor, to bestow 
her patronage upon and dine at a latter-day 
cook’s shop—to wit, that of Messrs. Pearce 
and Plenty—Her Majesty was but following a 
precedent set by the Royal Family of Prince 
Hal and his two brothers, who, as Stow 
chronicles, patronized on St. John’s Eve in 
1410 the eating-houses of Eastcheap, with 
this difference, that while there was Riot and 
Plenty in the one case, there was Peace and 
Plenty in the other.t 


* Letter dated February 10, 1891. 

t Stow says, however, that there was no /avern in 
Eastcheap at the time of this royal diversion. See 
further on this point in Mr. Philip Norman's London 
Signs and Inscriptions, 1893, pp. 52, 53, who gives 
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Jane Rouse was an “ale-wife” at the 
Boar’s Head in Eastcheap. She was executed 
for witchcraft.* 

Another Boar's Head survives to this day 
in the neighbourhood of the more famed 
resort. This is at No. 157, Cannon Street. 
In 1742 the ‘‘ Creditors of Nicholas Brad- 
ford late of the City of Exeter, Haberdasher 
of Hats and Chapman, a Bankrupt, are 
desir’'d to meet the Assignees of the said 
Bankrupt’s Estate, at the Boars Head 
Tavern, in Cannon Street, London,”’ etc.+ 

The Boar's Head in Billingsgate gave its 
name to Boar’s Head Alley. Machyn, in his 
“ Diary,”’ mentions on May 17, 1555, one 
Hall, a lighterman of Boar’s Head Alley, 
who, while the faithful of Machyn’s religion 
were going in procession through Cheapside, 
was bound to a post there and whipped as 
they passed, for his heretical opinions. 

The Boar's Head, King Street, West- 
minster, said to have been the residence of 
Oliver Cromwell, and where he had the 
interview with his favourite daughter, was 
taken down about the year 1858.{ Mr. 
Burkitt, in the British Archeological Journal, § 
says that when the house changed hands the 
sign, which remained in his time, was re- 
moved. 

Boar’s Head Yard, or, properly, Blue 
Boar’s Head Yard, still remains, and is 
entered from Delahay Street. Shortly before 
the great trial in 1833, between the parish of 
St. Margaret and the inhabitants of Privy 
Gardens, a very rigid examination of the old 
parochial rate-books took place, and in one 
of them Lieutenant-General Oliver Cromwell 
was found rated for a house in King Street, 
which was ascertained, with as much cer- 
tainty as the extensive alterations in the 
vicinity would admit, to be one of two very 
ancient tenements lying between the north 
side of the gateway entrance to Blue Boar’s 
Head Yard and the wall of Ram’s Mews. 
The public-house known as the Boar’s Head 





in that work probably the best account extant of the 
much-canvassed Boar’s Head in Eastcheap. The 
probability is that the eating-houses gradually became 
taverns also. 

* Smeeton’s Wonderful Magazine, 1830, p. 185. 

+ Daily Advertiser, April 6, 1742. 

t Crace Collection, xiv. 120. 

§ Vols. ix. and x. 





was rebuilt about 1750.* In 1742 the 
following advertisement is found : 


“To be Sold cheap, 


At the B/ue Boar's Head Inn in King Street, 
Westminster, The Owner going abroad, 


A GOOD four - wheel Chaise, little the 
worse for wear, fit for a Gentleman to 
drive himself, with an entire new Pair of 
Harness.” + 


- two small Houses to be lett in 
Boar’s Head Yard in Petticoat Lane, near 
Whitechapel-Bars, the first Turning down 
the Lane on the right Hand, with Plenty 
of Water, and other good Conveniencies. 
Enquire at Mrs. Hunt’s, in Irish Court, near 
Whitechapel Bars.” } 

In 183t Petticoat Lane had already 
become Middlesex Street, and Boar’s Head 
Court was then the first turning on the right, 
a few doors from Aldgate High Street. § 

The Boar's Head was the sign of a 
stationer in Cornhill, by name Thomas 
Ridge, late of Woodford, in the county of 
Essex.|| 

“On Tuesday died at St. Margaret’s- Hill, 
Southwark, very wealthy, Mr. Hind, Master 
of the Boar's Head Livery Stables, a Man of 
as great Dealings as any Man of his Pro- 
fession about ‘Town.’’{] Henry Wyndsore, one 
of the household of the memorable Sir John 
Fastolf, of Caistor in Norfolk, in a letter to 
John Paston, dated from “ London on 
Sunday next after St. Bartholomew’s day,” 
August, 1459, or before, the year not being 
mentioned, entreats him at his leisure to 
remind Sir John of his old promise to prefer 
or assist him in taking the Boar’s Head in 
Southwark, intimating that he had purposed 
to have been elsewhere, but that “of my 
master’s own motion jhe said that I should 
set up in the Boar’s Head.” In Alexander 
Chalmers’ History of Oxford it is stated that 
“the Boar's head in Southwark, now 
divided into tenements, with Caldecot manor 
in Suffolk, were part of the benefactions of 





* Manuscript communication from Malone to 
Cunningham. 

+ Daily Advertiser, June 15, 1742. 

t lbid., March 5, 1742. 

§ Elmes’s 7ofographical Dictionary, 1831. 
|| Whitehall Evening Fost, July 15, 1756. 
‘I London Evening Post, November 2, 1738. 
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Sir John Fastolf to Magdalen college, 
Oxford.” 

Boar's Head Inn Yard, according to 
Dodsley’s Environs, was in Compter Lane, 
St. Margaret’s Hill; and in the Crace 
Collection (xxxiv. 100) is a water-colour 
illustration of Boar’s Head Place, ‘‘ formerly 
Boar’s Head Inn,” on the east side of 
Counter Lane. 

A token of the Boar’s Head in the Strand, 
near ‘‘ Ye May Poal,” has on the obverse a 
boar’s head pierced with three arrows ; 
while on the reverse, possibly signifying 
Nat. Child the circulator’s licence to sell 
wine, are the chequers. 

The Bore's Head in Old Fish Street is 
one of the well-known City taverns com- 
memorated in Mewes from Bartholomew 
Fayre, quoted by Dr. Drake (Shakespeare 
and his Times, vol. ii., p. 133 n.), of which 
there are several tokens in the Beaufoy 
Collection.* 

A modern Boar's Head at No. 66, Fleet 
Street, between Whitefriars Street and Bolt- 
in-Tun Yard, on the south side, still occu- 
pies the site of the Boar’s Head Tavern 
destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. It was 
rebuilt, however, by William Healey, who in 
1668 issued a token of the house, and whose 
name appears in the wardmote returns of 
licensed victuallers for the years 1664, 1665, 
1669, and 1680. In 1674 he served the 
offices of constable and scavenger. 

The boar’s head, as we have seen, is 
not always of heraldic origin necessarily. 
In the case of the Fleet Street instance 
it may have had some connection with a 
yearly payment by the butchers of St. 
Nicholas Shambles, of a boar’s head, which 
was required by the Mayor of London 
for the time being in recognition of their 
duty in keeping in repair a certain quay in 
“Secollane” (z¢., Fleet) Lane, “near the 
water of Flete, for the purpose of there 
in such water cleansing the entrails of 
beasts.” T 

-A Mr. Parry in Boar’s Head Court, next 
the Bolt and Tun Inn in Fleet Street, a 
Dial being over the Door, advertises ‘‘ vials 
of medicine 3s. 6d. each, for the Chin-Cough 


* Burn’s Beaufoy Tokens, 1855, Nos. 468, 697, 
816, 1037, 1098. 
+ Riley's Memorials of London, 1868, p. 214. 


and Hooping Cough in Children. The most 
infallible Remedy in the world.” * 

The Boar's Head in Aldgate.—A curious 
instance of the summary way in which the 
players were treated in Queen Mary’s reign 
occurs in the abridged extracts from the 
proceedings of the Privy Council, now in the 
British Museum, as will be seen from 
the following passage: “A letter to the 
Lord Mayor of London to give order forth- 
with that some of his officers do forthwith 
repaire to the Boar’s Head without Aldgate, 
where the Lordes are informed a lewde play 
called ‘A Sacke full of Newse’ shall be 
plaied this daye, the Plaieres whereof he is 
willed to apprehende, and to commit to safe 
warde until he shall heare further from hence, 
and to take their Playe-booke from them and 
to send the same hether.” f 

The Bodice-maker, or, as he is called to this 


‘day, the Body-maker, was the sign of the 


stay-maker. ‘The transition from a clothier 
to a stay-maker may perhaps account for a 
“naked boy” being represented on the 
reverse of a Beaufoy token (No. 121). Stays 
as part of feminine apparel appear to have 
superseded bodices in Queen Anne’s reign, 
and this change frequently brought worthy 
John Duddlestone, the Bristol body-maker, 
up to London to purchase whalebone. 
When Prince George of Denmark visited the 
Bristol Exchange one morning, attended 
solely by a military officer, he remained until 
the merchants had withdrawn, none of them 
having either the courage or the inclination 
to ask him to partake of any hospitality. 
John Duddlestone, however, walked up to 
the Prince, and asked him, “ Are you, sir, 
the husband of our Queen Anne, as folk say 
you are?” The Prince replied that ‘‘ such 
was the fact,” and Duddlestone resumed 
that ‘he had seen with great concern that 
none of the prime merchants on ’Change 
had invited him home; but it was not for 
want of love or loyalty, but merely because 
each was afraid of the presumption of ad- 
dressing so great a man.” Duddlestone 
therefore begged him to accompany him 
with his soldier officer home to dinner, if 
they could be satisfied with a good piece of 
roast beef, a plum pudding, and some ale of 


* Country Journal, October 24, 1730. 
+ Brayley’s Londiniana, 1829, vol. i., p, 213. 
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his wife’s own brewing. Charmed with the 
invitation, and although dinner had been 
bespoken at the White Lion, they arrived at 
the body-maker’s house, when the latter 
called to his spouse at the foot of the stairs, 
“Wife! wife! put on a clean apron and 
come down, for the Queen’s husband and a 
soldier gentleman are come to dine with us.” 
Dame Duddlestone descended forthwith in 
a clean blue apron, and, according to the 
national custom of that era, was saluted by 
Prince George when she entered the parlour. 
At their departure the Prince gave his host a 
card which he said would facilitate his ad- 
mission to Windsor Castle, and told him to 
be sure, the next time he went to London, to 
bring his wife, and be sure to take her 
to Court. With his worthy dame behind 
him on a packhorse, on the next occasion of 
going to London to buy whalebone, Duddle- 
stone found on his way easy admittance to 
the Castle, and was introduced to the Queen, 
who in her turn presented them to her guests 
as “the most loyal persons in the City of 
Bristol.” 

After dinner Her Majesty desired John 
Duddlestone to kneel down, and, according 
to the very words and accent of his good 
helpmate, in her oft-repeated description of 
the scene, first laid a sword on his head, and 
then said, “ Ston up, Sir Jan.” * 

Before the silk -mercers and the body- 
makers had migrated from Holywell Street, 
Strand, farther westward, Marston and Co.’s, 
No. 25, Holywell Street, was the second stay- 
shop on the left hand from Newcastle Street. 
Marston had been manager to a famous 
staymaker, one Mr. Mills, and advertises 
“ beautiful onc Stays from 7s. to 11., 
strong coloured corsets from 5s. to Ios. 
Several hundred pairs of children’s stays,” 
and announces that he is the “ Sole Inventor 
of the Patent Telima Stays.” f 


* Strickland’s Queens, 1847, vol. xii., pp. 76-78. 
+ Zhe Alfred (newspaper), August 29, 1812. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Che frordham Brass of 
Kelshall, iberts. 
By Sir GeorRGE FoRDHAM. 
ste 
By na N 1700 Chauncy, in the description 
Mg py Of Kelshall in his Aistorical Anti- 
VE. wy géities of Hertfordshire, copied an 

~ Inscription on a brass plate to a 
John Fordham, and his two wives Ellen and 
Joan, recording the death of the former on 
March 6, 1527. Chauncy’s note runs: 
‘*Upon a Chimney piece in the House of 
Mr. Fordham, of this Town, supposed to 
have been taken out of this Church, is this 
Inscription in Brass, in a sort of old Text 
Letters.” His transcript is not by any 
means an exact one, as may be seen on 
comparing it with the copy of the original 
given below. The “ Mr. Fordham of this 
Town” (ie. Kelshall) of Chauncy’s time 
was, perhaps, John F’rederick (1661-1726), 
though there were other Fordhams of the 
same family alive in 1700, and living in or 
near Kelshall. He was fifth in descent from 
the John Fordham of the inscription. 

The existence of the plate is next recorded 
by Salmon, in the History of Hertfordshire 
(London, 1828, fol.), who also copies the 
text of the inscription, but with errors 
throughout. It is not mentioned by Clutter- 
buck (History and Antiquities of the County 
of Hertford, London, 1827, fol.), but Cussans, 
in the History of Hertfordshire—Hundred of 
Odsey (1873), refers to the brass as in the 
possession of a John Fordham of Royston.* 
Cussans sets out the inscription, falling into 
three blunders, amongst them the capital 
one of an alteration of the date from 1527 to 
1526. This John Fordham of Royston, who 
was in the ninth generation from the John 
Fordham of 1527, dying in 1875 without 
issue, the inscribed brass came into the 
possession of his nephew, Edward William 
Sampson, the son of his sister Jane. It is to 
this gentleman that the Church of Kelshall 

* It had been in his possession for some time, as it 
is mentioned in ‘A Catalogue of Objects illustrative 
of Science and Art and their Applications to Manu- 
factures, Natural History, Archzology, etc., displayed 
in Royston Exhibition, May 12 to 24, 1856” (Royston: 
John Warren, 1856, 12mo.), on p. 21, as one of the 
exhibits of John Fordham, Esq., with the number and 


description : ‘‘ 364. Brass plate with ancient inscrip- 
tion, 1527.” 
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and the Fordham family are indebted for the 
restoration to the church, after more than two 
centuries, at the least, of the earliest sepulchral 
record of that family known to exist in Hert- 
fordshire. The plate is of roughly-cast brass, 
measuring 13% inches in length by nearly 
33 inches in height, and 3 inch in thickness. 
The letters are deeply cut, the inscription 
being arranged in four nearly equal lines, the 
last line terminating abruptly without the 
word ‘‘mercy,” which would complete the 
invocation. A suggestion has been made 
that figures of John Fordham and his wives 





may have been placed originally above the 
brass now described. 

The restoration to the Church of Kelshall 
of this brass (February 17, 1910) is com- 
memorated by a further inscription in brass, 
which is here noted, together with the exact 
text of the inscription of 1527. The latter is 
framed in the commemorative inscription, 
both brasses being now securely fixed in a 
block of bath-stone, and the whole built into 
the north wall of the chancel above the altar- 
rail and beneath the marble tablet to Edward 
King Fordham (1750-1847) and Sarah 
Chantry his wife (1747-1823). 


They read as follows : 


[1527.] ‘Of yo™ charite pray for the soull 
of Joh fordhm Elen & Johaii his wyfes 
whyche John decessed the vi day of marche 
the yere of o' lord god MV°XXVII on wos 
soulis jhii have” [mercie]. 


{1910.] “The enclosed memorial brass 
having been removed from this Church some 
time previous to MDCC, was restored there- 
to by Edward William Sampson, Esquire, of 
Woolwich, and refixed by Sir Herbert George 
Fordham, Knight, of Odsey, MCMX.” 
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Che Architecture of the friars 
in England, 
By A. W. CLAPHAM. 
— 
FSS HE mendicant orders as a factor in 
fam the history and development of 
eel English Gothic have not only never 
~ received the recognition they deserve, 
but their building activity has been left in the 
almost complete oblivion to which the icono- 
clasts of the Reformation did their best to 
consign it. The general interest in the friars 
has been centred entirely in their history, in 
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the eventful lives of their founders, and in 
the vast influence which they exercised upon 
the main currents of medizval life. Con- 
sequently, while the general reader is well 
acquainted with the figures of St. Francis 
or St. Dominic, he is often entirely unaware 
of any connection between them and their 
followers on the one hand, and the course 
of English architecture upon the other. 

This singular neglect is, of course, largely 
due to the almost complete destruction which 
overtook the buildings of the friars during 
the Reformation; for while manya Benedictine 
house survived as a cathedral, and many a 
Cistercian church, from its remote position, 
has had no enemy but the hand of Time, the 
market value of building material was often 
the sole factor in the fate of the friars’ houses. 

The nature and aims of the mendicant 
orders rendered it almost essential for their 
convents to be placed either in or near the 
great towns, and the presence of so many 
quarries of worked stone was a circumstance 
unlikely to be long neglected by the towns- 
men of Tudor and Stuart times, whose 
utilitarianism was no whit less developed 
than that of the present day. Consequently 
the continued existence (with one or two 
exceptions) of any fragment of friars’ archi- 
tecture is as purely fortuitous as the survival 
of any fragment of domestic architecture of 
the same date. 

The distribution of their establishments 
amongst the English towns will be found to 
be anexcellent index tothe relative importance 
of the latter, and to the density of population 
in medieval times. Some thirteen towns 
scattered up and down England possessed 
their full complement of all the four chief 
orders of friars, and these include the old 
and new capitals, Winchester and London ; 
the cathedral cities of York, Lincoln, and 
Norwich ; the University towns of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Stamford; the ports of 
Bristol, Boston, and Lynn ; the great Border 
fortress of Newcastle, and the town of 
Northampton. 

From this list it will be seen that few 
of the great medizeval centres of population 
are absent; indeed, Coventry, Chester, and 
Gloucester alone suggest themselves as worthy 
of inclusion, and in each of these towns three 
out of the four orders were represented. 

VOL. VI. 





The total number of friars’ houses existing 
at the Dissolution was about two hundred, a 
number which compares favourably with 
those of any other order in the country ; and 
of these, it should be noted, many were 
of considerable influence and importance, 
several were of royal foundation, and pos- 
sessed buildings on a corresponding scale, 
while numbers were under the special patron- 
age and protection of the higher nobility, and 
served as their family burial-place, being thus 
enriched from generation to generation by the 
funeral offerings of the highest in the land. 

The English friars were split up into half a 
dozen orders, of which four only were of 
importance, and of these, the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars, were the most numerous, 
possessing over sixty houses, followed by the 
Dominicans, or Black Friars, the Carmelites, 
or White Friars, and the Eremites, or Austin 
Friars. The variations between these orders 
were, however, so inconsiderable as to render 
it impossible to distinguish, architecturally, 
between them. 

As a whole, on the other hand, the 
mendicants present so marked a divergence 
from the older orders of monks and canons 
that it stamps their buildings with a very 
definite and striking individuality. These 
divergences were, indeed, so intimate as to 
make the study of them essential to the 
proper understanding of the architecture 
they produced. 

In sharp distinction to the Benedictines or 
Cistercians, who were continually adding 
“house to house and field to field,” the 
friars were forbidden by their rule to own 
any property. As their name “ mendicants ” 
implies, they were to be beggars, receiving 
alms only in the form of food, shelter, or 
clothing, the rule of St. Francis expressly 
prohibiting the acceptance of money or land, 
and thus in its original simplicity reducing ° 
theirarchitectural opportunities toa minimum, 
or, rather, rendering them non-existent. The 
severities of the rule were, however, early 
evaded, the later practice being for the 
convent and precinct to be vested in some 
outside authority, such as the Corporation 
of the town or the Bishop of the diocese, 
to hold in trust for the friars in perpetuity, 
thus keeping the letter while breaking the 
spirit of the rule. How slight a check it 
2F 
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was eventually to prove upon their building 
activities was early evinced by the magnificent 
convent of San Francesco at Assisi, which 
rose around the tomb of the founder 
under the supervision of his immediate 
successor. Nevertheless, the general system 
of non-endowment remained largely in force 
until the end, and in Henry VIII.’s Visitation 
the majority of friaries returned the estimated 
annual value of their convent site and buildings 
as their sole possession. 

The general irregularity of arrangement in 
many of their establishments is largely due 
to this peculiarity of their constitution. The 
prior and convent as a body had no funds at 
their disposal, and consequently the indi- 
vidual buildings of their house were gifts 
from various wealthy donors, erected at 
different times and without any general plan. 
In the other monastic orders all the main 
buildings were undoubtedly set out and 
built before the monks or canons took 
possession of them ; indeed, the acts.of one 
of the general Cistercian Chapters expressly 
forbid the sending out of new colonies until 
the necessary buildings were erected to 
receive them. The friars, on the other hand, 
on their arrival in a town, either erected 
temporary shelters for themselves on waste 
or common land, or accepted the hospitality 
of anyone who offered to entertain them, and 
so remained until one benefactor presented 
a site, another built a church, a third a frater, 
chapter-house, or dormitory, and so on until 
the completed building arose, displaying at 
once the varied tastes and unequal wealth or 
generosity of its many donors. 

The second main divergence of the friars 
from the older monastic rules had more 
influence upon their history than their archi- 
tecture, and consequently will be but lightly 
touched upon here. It will be sufficient to 
point out that amongst the monks each 
member was attached and, generally speak- 
ing, confined to one house. Every canon 
regular, though attached in the same way, 
was permitted a limited freedom, and could 
even act as a parish priest, whereas a friar 
was neither attached nor confined: he was 
limited only by the bounds of his province 
and the orders of his provincial, and passed 
from town to town, or village to village, 
preaching in each, and lodging as best he could. 





Preaching, while pre-eminently the charac- 
teristic of the Dominicans, nevertheless 
figured largely amongst the duties of the 
other three orders, and was undoubtedly 
responsible for the imposing dimensions to 
which many of their churches ultimately 
attained. 

Considering the fact that at the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries the friars numbered over 
two hundred houses in England and Wales, 
their architectural remains are neither im- 
portant nor impressive, and in most cases 
require searching for; but while they in no 
case display the massive and imposing 
memorials of the earlier orders, they are 
nevertheless of no mean interest to the 
student of medizeval architecture. 

It is somewhat singular that, while so many 
of the churches of the Austin canons became 
parochial at the Reformation, one only of the 
friars’ churches was preserved from a similar 
cause. The towns of the Middle Ages were, 
however, well supplied in this respect, and 
the adaptation of the Greyfriars, Newgate, 
involved the destruction of two pre-existing 
parish churches in the same quarter, and it 
is probable that even in this solitary instance 
King Henry VIII. was more influenced by 
the fact that it contained’ several of his 
ancestral tombs than by any petitions of the 
populace. 

Portions of two other friars’ churches owe 
their partial preservation to their coming 
into the hands of alien Protestant congrega- 
tions exiled from their native land, both the 
Austin Friars nave, London, and the Black 
Friars choir, Norwich, being put to this use. 

Amongst the lesser towns of England, 
however, there are a number whose prosperity 
was blighted by the fall of the monasteries, 
or which were already moribund from other 
causes, and it is in these that some of the 
more extensive remains of the friars’ houses 
are to be found. 

The downfall of the shrine of Our Lady of 
Walsingham is responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the Franciscan convent which had 
sprung up under her walls, the ruins of the 
priory providing a richer quarry than the 
rubble walls of the lesser house. The 
encroachment or receding of the sea at 
Dunwich, Rye, and Winchelsea, has pre- 
served some portions of the friars’ houses 
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there, for the supply of houses in these dying 
and half-deserted ports being always in excess 
of the demand removed the only cause for 
their demolition. 

The information available for the study of 
the buildings of the various mendicant orders, 
originally small in volume, is fortunately 
being continually augmented by the acci- 
dental discovery or the systematic excava- 
tion of the sites of their houses, and thus, 
within recent years, the ground-plans of the 
Dominicans and Franciscans at Cardiff, of 
the Austin Friars at Warrington and Ludlow, 
and fragmentary remains elsewhere, have 
been recovered. 

Above and beyond this a most valuable 
contributory source of information on the 
friars’ architecture is to be found in the 
remarkable series of ruins of the four orders 
in Ireland. The mendicants were always 
very strong in that country—indeed, their 
houses there outnumbered those of all the 
other orders put together; and since it is 
undoubtedly a fact that England was the 
source of most Irish ecclesiastical architec- 
ture subsequent to the Conquest, both within 
the pale and amongst the wild Irish beyond, 
it is quite admissible to argue from the 
architecture of the Irish friars which yet 
exists to that of their English co-ordinates 
which has largely disappeared. The corre- 
sponding remains in Scotland, besides being 
inconsiderable, have not the same argu- 
mentative value, as it is well known that this 
country drew its artistic inspiration almost 
entirely from France, with whom it was so 
long in alliance. 

In spite of the fact that so little actually 
remains, there is ample proof that the more 
important houses of the order were both 
imposing in scale and lavish in decoration. 
Three of the four great London churches are 
known to have been close on 300 feet long, 
and one of these—the Black Friars by Lud- 
gate—is in all probability that described by 


an anonymous fourteenth-century author in. 


a Wickliffite lampoon upon the friars entitled 
‘‘ Pierce the Ploughman’s Creed.” As the 
passage is not only of peculiar interest from 
its remarkably vivid description of a great 
friary in its architectural prime, but also from 
its being the longest purely architectural 
description in the whole range of English 


medizval literature, the insertion of it here 
will need no apology : 


Then thought I to frayne the fyrst of this foure 
ordres 
And presed to the Prechoures to proven her wille 
I highed to her house to herken of more ; 
And when I came to that court I gaped aboute 
Swich a bild bold y-built upon erthe heighte 
Say I nought in certeyn sythe a long tyme 
I semed opon that hous and yerne thereon loked 
Whow the pileres weren y paint and pulchud ful 
clene 
And queyntly y corven with curious knottes 
With windows well y wrought, wyde up alofte 
And thanne I entred in and even forth wente 
And all was walled that wone though it wud were 
With posternes in privite to pasen when hem liste 
Orcheyardes and erberes evesed well clene 
And a curious cros craftly entayled 
With tabernacles y tight to toten al abouten 
The pris of a plough-land of penies so rounde 
To aparaile that pyler were pure litel 
Than I munte me forth the mynstre to knowen 
And awaytede a woon wonderly wel y bild 
With arches on everich half and bellyche y corven 
With crochetes on corneres with knottes of gold 
Wyde windowes y wrought y wryten ful thikke 
Shynen with shapen sheldes to shewen aboute 
With merkes of merchauntes y medeled betwene 
Mo than twentie and two twys y noumbbred 
There is non heraud that hath half swich a rolle 
Right as a rageman hath rekned hem new. 
Tombes upon tabernacles tylde opon lofte 
Housed in hornes, Harde set abouten 
Of armede alabaustre clad for the nones 
Maad opon marbel in many manner wyse 
Knyghtes in ther couisante clad for the nones ; 
Alle it semed seyntes y sacred opon erthe ; 
And lovely ladies y wrought leyen by her sydes 
In manye gay garnements that weren gold beten 
Though the tax of ten yere were trewely y gadered 
Nolde it nought maken that hous half as I trowe 
Then cam I to that cloystre and gaped abouten 
Whough it was pilered and peynt and portreyd wel 
clene 
Al y hyled with lead, lowe to the stones 
And y paved with poynttyl, ich point after other 
With cundites of clene tyn closed al aboute 
With lavoures of latun loveliche y greithed 
I trowe the gaynage of the ground in a gret shyre 
Nold aparaile that place oo poynt tyl other ende 
Thanne was that Chapitre House wrought as a 
greet chirche 
Corven and covered and queyntelyche entayled, 
With semliche selure y seet on lofte 
As a parlement-hous y peynted aboute. 
Thanne ferd I into the Fraytoure and fond there 
another 
An halle for an hygh kynge an houshold to holden 
With brode bordes abouten y benched wel clene 
With wyndowes of glaas, wrought as a chirche 
Than walkede I ferrer and went al abouten 
And seigh halles ful heygh and houses ful noble 
Chambres with chymeneys and chapeles gaye 
2F 2 
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And kychenes for an high kynge in casteles to 
holden ; 

And her dort re y dight with dores ful stronge ; 

Fermerye and Fraitar with fele mo houses 

And al strong ston wal sterne opon heithe 

With gaye garites and grete and iche hole y glased 

And other houses y nowe to herberwe the queene 

And yet thise bilderes wiln beggen a bagge ful of 
whete 

Of a pure man that may onethe paye 

Half his rent in a yere and half ben behynde. 


The planning of all monasteries of whatever 
order is, of course, in the main similar in that 
they all consist of the same component parts, 
the difference consisting in the varying 
arrangement and position of those parts. 
Thus, the Cistercian plan is distinguished 
by the north and south position of the 
frater ; the Carthusian by the separate cells 
around the cloister, and the Norbertine by 
the aisleless nave. 

The houses of the friars had their full 
share of these divergences, and, as might 
be expected, they were largely caused by, 
and based upon, the peculiarities of the rule 
under which they lived. The mendicant 
orders were primarily preachers, and thus 
the first building to be erected (especially 
in England, where the climatic conditions 
were inimical to regular open-air preaching) 
was the church built in the main for that 
object, and consequently as near as possible 
to the main street. Proximity to the chief 
thoroughfare bordering their site will be 
found almost universally to determine the 
position of the friars’ church. This is well 
exemplified in the convents of the London 
friars: thus the Franciscan church adjoined 
Newgate Street with the cloister on the north, 
the Carmelite was approached from Fleet 
Street with the domestic buildings on the 
south, and the Austin Friars fronted Broad 
Street with the cloister again upon the north. 
It will be seen that the time-honoured custom 
of placing the cloister and domestic buildings 
on the south of the nave for protection from 
the wind is no longer the governing feature 
of the plan. 

In the churches of the English friars a 
marked peculiarity is at once apparent in the 
general absence of the transept—a large aisled 
nave, an aisleless choir with a belfry between, 
is the usual and typical form. In a few 
cases, such as the Austin Friars, Warrington, 





and the Franciscans at Reading and Richmond 
(Yorkshire), a transept is added on the side 
opposite the domestic buildings, but the 
presence of both arms of the cross is to be 
found in one instance only (Coventry). 

It may be noted that in practically every 
case the transept is an addition to the nave, 
into which it opens by arches to the west 
of the belfry tower, the object being obviously 
to provide increased accommodation for 
worshippers. It is, in fact, almost a mis- 
nomer to call them transepts at all, so 
evidently are they merely annexes to the 
nave, built at a later date than the main 
structure. 

In the Irish friaries the one-armed transept 
is more the rule than the exception, but here 
again the complete cross is almost unknown. 

The nave of the average canons’ or monks’ 
church is divided into two unequal parts by 
a solid rood-screen or pulpitum, against 
which, on the east, stood the choir stalls, 
occupying two, three, or more bays of the 
structural nave, the rest being used for 
processions, chapels, and as a general burial- 
place for the lesser patrons of the establish- 
ment. In the friars’ churches all the available 
floor-space was required for the congregation, 
and consequently the stalls were removed 
into the structural choir, and in place of the 
solid stone screens of the older orders a 
steeple was built pierced by two narrow 
openings at the base, and practically shutting 
them off from the nave. 

It is interesting to note the various methods 
in use in different countries to meet this 
demand for floor-space for the congregations 
frequenting the friars’ churches. In Belgium 
and some parts of Italy the simple expedient 
was resorted to of dispensing with the aisle 
arcades and roofing the whole building in 
one span, the result being a large and lofty 
hall excellently suited to its purpose. The 
Dominican church formerly existing at Ghent 
(of this class) was a plain rectangular structure, 
in which the demand for openness and space 
was pushed to its furthest limits. Arcades 
and aisles are dispensed with altogether, and 
heavy buttresses support the roof, even these 
being arched over between to squeeze a little 
extra area into the building. Both externally 
and internally this church, with its great 
decorated windows throwing a flood of light 
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into the interior, recalls the form of the great 
mission churches of the large towns of the 
present day, built to meet almost precisely 
the same needs as confronted the friars 
six or seven hundred years ago. 

The Jacobins, or Dominicans, in France 
evolved a very curious type of church, which 
is almost without parallel in any other country 
or order. The stock example of this type is 
the Church of the Jacobins formerly adjoining 
the Rue St. Jacques in Paris. The nave was 
equally divided into two parallel aisles, with 
an arcade of thirteen bays down the centre. 
According to Viollet-le-duc, it was customary 
for the half of the church next the conventual 
buildings to be used for the friars’ chapel and 
fitted with choir stalls, while parallel to them, 
and separated by a wooden screen running 
under the arcade, was the preaching nave for 
the general public use. How generally this 
unique arrangement obtained in France may 
be judged from the widely scattered examples 
yet remaining, the most notable being those 
at Agen and Toulouse, and the great 
Dominican Church at Strasburg, which was 
half ruined during the siege. 

The Greyfriars’ Church at Gloucester is 
the nearest approach to this form existing 
in England, but while here the two parallel 
naves and central arcade are present, a 
distinct choir for the friars’ use was erected 
eastward of the southern aisle, and opening 
to it by a lofty arch, which still remains. 

The finest remaining examples of the 
English: preaching nave are the Austin 
Friars, London (153 feet by 83 feet), and 
the Dominican Church, Norwich, now St. 
Andrew’s Hall (124 feet by 64 feet). They 
were originally Decorated buildings, but have 
been in part rebuilt at a later date, and both 
are distinguished by great space and open- 
“ness, the former being amongst the broadest 
churches in England. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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EARLY SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS 
IN STAPLEFORD CHURCH, CAMBS. 


By G. MonTAGcu BENTON. 
oe 


a) T the west end of Stapleford Church, 
yw near Cambridge, are preserved two 
| interesting sepulchral stones which 
" deserve notice. I have not been 
able to glean any definite facts as to their 
history, but the present Vicar supposes that 





















FIG, I, 


one may safely assume that they came from 
the churchyard, or possibly from the church, 
during restoration in 1866, when a stone 
coffin was unearthed but replaced. 

The first is an eleventh-century headstone. 
Although, unfortunately, the cross-head is 
broken off, the beginnings of its springing 
remain, showing that the monolithic shaft is 
complete, The drawing reproduced (Fig. 1) 
will, if due allowance be made for its crudity, 
give an idea of its form, and also make a 
detailed description unnecessary. 

Each face of the slightly tapering stem 
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is carved with an interlaced design (in one 
case much worn), and the sides with the 












































FIG, 2. 


embattled pattern. The edges have a roll 
moulding. Both faces of the slightly pro- 


jecting base are rough, and apparently un- 
carved, and the ends show an interlaced 
ornament. 

The principal dimensions are (approxi- 
mately): Total height, 21 inches (7 inches 
of which form the base). Width of faces: 
stem, 10? inches to 112 inches; base, 
13 inches. Width of sides: stem, 44 inches 
to 5 inches; base, 7 inches. 

The second stoneis a diminutive coffin-slab, 
measuring (approximately) 22 inches in length, 
and 9g inches tapering to 6 inches in width. 
It is about 3 inches thick. In section the 
upper end is flat, but the lower end is 
decidedly ridged ; the under surface is quite 
flat. The dexter side has been slightly tooled 
to the perpendicular, but the sinister side 
and the top show a definite splay. The 
raised design is peculiar, and, so far as my 
experience goes, unique. It consists of a 
bold medial bead, crossed at the centre by 
four horizontal beads, and at either end by 
a lozenge ornament. A groove runs round 
the face and sides, forming an incipient roll. 
We may, I think, assign this monument to 
the thirteenth century. The _ illustration 
(Fig. 2) is from a rubbing completed in 
water-colour. 

Stapleford Church dates mainly from the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but the 
chancel arch is of fine twelfth-century work, 
and has carved on its outer order a variety 
of the embattled pattern. 


Se 


at the Sign of the Dwi. 


—$=<>———_ 
In January last I referred to, 
the fine Fisher Library at 
Sydney, New South Wales. 
Since then another _ great 
library has been opened in 
the New South Wales me- 
tropolis. This is the Mitchell 
Library—a gift to the State 
and an endowment by a private 
individual for public use. Mr. 
D. S. Mitchell, a Sydney merchant, who 
died in 1907, and who had for many years 
expended a considerable portion of his 
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wealth in book and art collections, bequeathed 
the whole of his acquisitions to the State, on 
condition that a suitable building was pro- 
vided for its accommodation. This proviso 
has been complied with by the State Govern- 
ment, and the wing of a great national 
library, intended expressly for the reception 
of the Mitchell collection, has been formally 
opened by Lord Chelmsford, the State 
Governor. 
&* & »* 

Mr. Mitchell belonged to a class at present 
somewhat rare in Australia, and had two 
loves. The first was Elizabethan literature, 
especially the early editions, of which there 
are several in the collection, some of which 
an Australian student might hardly expect 
to see without travelling 12,000 miles. The 
other was the outcome of his patriotic feeling 
for Australia. Long before his death he had 
made it his master purpose to acquire all 
possible materials—books, manuscripts, maps, 
and pictures—that referred to the history of 
Australia. It is the wealth of these, obtained 
from every available source, that makes the 
Mitchell Library unique and _ practically 
priceless. It is the grand repository of 
Australian history. The collection com- 
prises some 90,000 volumes, the value being 
roughly estimated at £100,000 from a com- 
mercial point of view. In addition there is 
a great wealth of newspapers, magazines, 
charts, maps, manuscripts, pamphlets, pic- 
tures, poems, coins, and relics of every 
description. 


#* a &* 
The Sydney correspondent of the Globe 
says that among the leading contents of 
the collection are the original manuscript 
journals, notebooks, letters, and drawings, 
either of early Australian themselves, or of 
those connected with the earliest history of 
the continent. There is the very journal in 
which Sir Joseph Banks made his notes of 
the voyage which resulted in the planting of 
the British flag at Kurnell, on the shores of 
Botany Bay. There is also a manuscript 
account of the mutiny of the Bounty, written 
by Bligh for Sir Joseph. Other manuscripts 
include Governor King’s account of the 
settlement of New South Wales in 1806, 
and of the General Orders issued by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Patterson in 1795-1797. 


There are also copies of the first book, 
newspaper, almanack, and volume of verse, 
published in Australia. 
* 5 &* 

A fairly complete collection of coins and 
tokens, illustrating the currency of New 
South Wales previous to the establishment 
of the Sydney Mint, is interesting. The 
manuscript-room contains a wealth of in- 
teresting documents and publications, in- 
cluding copies of the numerous books in the 
Australian aboriginal dialects and the Maori 
language. One of the most noticeable of the 
manuscripts is Braim’s account of the Tas- 
manian aborigines, now an extinct race. 
There are numerous volumes of autograph 
letters from European, American, and other 
notabilities, the correspondence received by 
Sir Henry Parkes alone filling sixty-three 
volumes. Two thick volumes contain the 
death - warrants of ‘Tasmanian convicts. 
Several thousand letters have yet to be 
sorted out and arranged. It is the same 
with an immense number of book-plates, 
proclamations, pamphlets, maps, charts, and 
other historical material. There are also two 
large collections of paintings in oil and 
water-colour, several hundred in number, 
Sir Oswald Brierley and Conrad Marten 
being well represented. Portraits are 
numerous, also engravings and old prints, 
The whole collection is regarded as price- 
less. So extensive is its character that 
months must elapse before even a tem- 
porary catalogue can be prepared. 


5 a 

Australia is very fortunate to have had so 
patrictic and so intelligent a collector as 
Mr. Mitchell so early, comparatively speak- 
ing, in its history. A century hence such 
a collection will probably be much more 
difficult to make. Mr. Mitchell’s generosity 
did not end with the gift of his great collection 
to his country. He also gave the sum of 
470,000 for the permanent endowment of 
the institution. 


&* xe & 
In my April notes I referred to the efforts 
that were being made to save that wonderful 
collection of London prints and drawings, 
known as the Gardner Collection, from 
being broken up and dispersed in the sale- 
room. Many readers of the Anfguary must 
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have felt a very real relief when they read 
in the newspapers of the last two or three 
days of April that the collection had been 
bought as a whole by a private English 
collector, and that there was therefore no 
longer any fear that the unique mass of 
pictorial history would either be dispersed 
or carried out of this country. The pur- 
chaser was Major E. F. Coates, M.P., of 
Tayle’s Hill, Ewell, Surrey ; and all topo- 
graphical students and antiquaries will feel 
that they owe a debt of gratitude to the 
member for Lewisham for his patriotic 
action. 

xy & & 
Wooden Monumental Effigies in England 
and Wales is the subject of a new book 
by Dr. Alfred C. Fryer, announced for 
immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
This work is sure to be one of great interest, 
and will be welcomed by all ecclesiologists. 
The volume is to be illustrated by thirty- 
five photographs taken by the author. 

5 ad a & 
It is proposed to publish by subscription, 
in an edition of 250 copies, Zarly Records of 
Lydd, translated and transcribed by Margaret 
M. Hardy and Arthur Hussey, and edited 
by Arthur Finn. Lydd was a busy town 
and a member of the Cinque Ports in 
medizval days, and both the Chamberlains’ 
and the Churchwardens’ Accounts reveal 
how full was its life in past times. The 
volume will include a facsimile reproduction 
of Charter 38 of Edward III. (1364) to the 
Barons of Lyde and Ingemareys, and notes 
on other charters and deeds; a complete 
translation and transcription of the Chamber- 
lains’ Account Book from 6 and 7 Henry VI. 
(1428-29) to 15 and 16 of Edward IV. 
(1476-77); the Churchwardens’ Account Book 
from 1520 to 1558; extracts from the Cus- 
tumal of Lyde ; earliest recorded Lydd wills 
from the Archdeaconry and Consistory Court 
at Canterbury ; and other items. Subscribers’ 
names will be received by the publishers, 
Kentish Express Office, 94, High Street, 
Ashford, Kent. 

x SF & 
Another forthcoming subscription book is 
The History of the Rebecca Riots, written 
by the late Henry Tobit Evans and edited 
by his daughter. The author talked with 


many people who had had personal experi- 
ence of the Riots, and made large collections 
of interesting material, which Miss Tobit 
Evans has arranged and prepared, with 
additions, for the press. Her address is: 
Trewylan, Sarnau, Henllan, Cardiganshire. 
* 

Dr. J. G. Frazer’s new book, Zofemism and 
Lxogamy: A Treatise on Certain Early 
Forms of Superstition and Society, in four 
substantial volumes, is on the eve of publica- 
tion. The first part of this important work 
consists of a reprint of Zotemism, originally 
published in 1887, and of certain articles 
which appeared later in the Fortnightly 
Review. Some corrections and modifica- 
tions of these earlier publications are 
appended to the last volume of the present 
work. The great bulk of the book, however, 
consists of an Ethnographical Survey of 
Totemism, the aim of which is “to provide 
students with what may be called a digest or 
corpus of totemism and exogamy, so far as 
the two institutions are found in conjunc- 
tion.” In the last volume Dr. Frazer 
endeavours to mark the place which the 
institutions occupy in the history of society, 
to discuss some theories of their origin, and to 
state those which he believes to be true or 
probable. 


es SF & 
No. 2 ofthe bright little “ Occasional Magazine,” 
issued by the Milford-on-Sea Record Society, 
has reached me. It is devoted entirely to 
the wild-flowers and seaweeds of the district 
and coast, and is therefore outside the 
Antiquary’s scope, but it shows what admir- 
able local work may be done in connec- 
tion with any branch of science by ordered 
enthusiasm and friendly co-operation. 
ad &* &* 

Early in June Messrs. Sotheby will sell Mr. 
Elliot Stock’s library, consisting chiefly of 
first editions. Among these may be named 
the Second Part of Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress, 
the Euclid of 1482, the Faerie Queene, with 
the autographs of Charles and Sally Wesley, 
and Religio Medici. The poets are further 
represented by both the Brownings, Cole- 
ridge, Cowper, Keats, Shelley, Lamb, and 
Milton. There is also an interesting collec- 
tion of all the Bronté first editions, bound in 
wood taken from the old Chapter- House 
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Hotel. In addition to the rare books, a 
number of more recently published anti- 
quarian and bibliographical works, with extra 
proofs of the illustrations and authors’ MSS., 
are included. 


xe & &* 

Messrs. George Allen and Sons will shortly 
publish Dinanderie: A History and Descrip- 
tion of Medieval Art-work in Copper, Brass, 
and Bronze, by Mr. J. Tavenor- Perry. 
Readers of the Axntiguary know well by ex- 
perience how Mr. Tavenor-Perry’s pen adorns 
any subject it touches, and the contents of his 
forthcoming volume promise to be of a most 
appetizing description. Dinanderie was the 
name used during the Middle Ages to denote 
the various articles required for ecclesiastical 
or domestic use made of copper or of its 
alloys, brass and bronze, with which the 
name of Dinant on the Meuse was so inti- 
mately associated ; and as there is no word 
in modern English which would in the same 
way embrace all branches of this important 
art-work, the author has adopted it as the 
most convenient for his purpose. Numerous 
books have appeared of late years treating of 
the gold- and silversmith’s craft, and of the 
various objects made in the precious metals ; 
ironwork, both constructional and artistic, 
has been even more fully dealt with, while 
pewter and leadwork have not been forgotten ; 
but Mr. Tavenor-Perry points out that no 
attempt has yet been made adequately to 
describe the widely extended art of the 
coppersmith, though our museums and the 
church treasuries of the Continent abound in 
beautiful works executed in copper, brass 
and bronze. The book will contain a photo- 
gravure reproduction, forty-eight full-page 
illustrations, and seventy-one drawings in 
the text. 


es SF SF 

Mr. John Murray will publish immediately a 
volume with the title Renascence, by the Rev. 
Gerald S. Davies, the Master of the Charter- 
house. This work treats of the sculptured 
tombs in Rome belonging to the fifteenth 
century, a subject which up to the present 
time has scarcely been touched on, and 
never once in English. The author divides 
his book into two parts. The first portion is 
devoted to a sketch of the development of 
sculpture in the Eternal City from 1100 to 

VOL. VI. 


1500, the last portion containing a chrono- 
logical list and an arrangement of tombs 
under the heading of churches, with brief 
descriptive and biographical details. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 








Antiquatian jews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Sor insertion under this heading.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE most important paper in the new part (vol. xL, 
part 1) of the Journal of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland is the first part of a study by 
Mr. T. J. Westropp of the fortified promontories and 
other characteristic square and ring forts in the three 
northern baronies of the county of Kerry. Mr. 
Westropp has done much good work on the cliff forts 
of other Irish counties, and this further study of a 
somewhat neglected subject is a contribution to Irish 
archzeology of real importance. In another archzo- 
logical paper Mr, H. S. Crawford supplements and 
corrects Borlase’s Do/mens of Ireland by a full and 
careful description of ‘‘ The Dolmens of Kilkenny.” 
Professer Macalister prints ‘“* The Charter and Statutes 
of Kilkenny College,” and other papers are an account 
of ‘‘ The Duel between Two of the O’Connors of 
Offaly in Dublin Castle on September 12, 1583,” by 
Lord Walter FitzGerald; and ‘* Heraldry in its 
Relation to Archeology,” by Captain N. R. Wilkin- 
son, Ulster King-of-Arms. The part is well illus- 


trated. 
6 6 ~% 


Old-Lore Miscellany, vol. iii., part 2, April, issued by 
the Viking Club, is, as usual, full of well-varied 
matter relating to Orkney, Shetland, Caithness, and 
Sutherland. An important item is a very thorough 
edition and translation by Eirikr Magnfisson of the 
poem known as Darra®aljo%, or ‘‘ The Fatal Sisters,’’ 
‘*The Arrow Lay,’’ or ‘‘ The Enchantresses,’’ as it 
is variously known in English. 
~~ a 
The Journal of the Cork Historical and Archeological 
Society, January to March, 1910, contains an account, 
with good photographic illustrations, of “ The Castles 
of Ballincollig and Carrigrohane, Co. Cork”; ‘‘ The 
O’Driscolls and Other Septs of Corca Laidhe,” by 
Mr. James M. Burke; an account by Mr. R. W. 
Evans, with a rough plan, of further explorations 
made last December by the writer of the article and 
a small party in Desmond’s Cave, near Mitchelstown ; 
some gleanings from a seventeenth-century Cork law- 
suit under the title of ‘‘ Barrett of Castlemore,” 
by Mr. James Buckley ; and the conclusion of Canon 
O’Mahony’s “‘ History of the O’Mahony Septs of 
Kinelmeky and Ivagha.” 
2G 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


SocieTy OF ANTIQUARIES.—Apfri/ 7.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, president, in the chair.—Mr. R. L. Hobson 
read a paper on the pottery found in excavations 
on the site of Basing House. He stated that the 
period of medizval occupation was poorly repre- 
sented, and that chiefly by inlaid paving tiles, dating 
from the thirteenth century to the sixteenth. Most 
of the pottery fragments belonged to the Great House 
period—z.e., from about 1530 to 1645—and these 
effectively illustrated the nature of the domestic wares 
in use in England at that time.—Mr. Worthington 
G. Smith, local secretary for Beds, communicated 
some notes on (1) the old belfry doors at the Church 
of St. Peter, Dunstable ; (2) the sanctus bell in the 
same church ; (3) a rockery with sculptured stones at 
Dunstable ; and (4) the stone screen which divided 
the parish church from the priory church at Dunstable. 

April 14.—Dr. C. H. Read, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. G. F. Hill reada paper on the early use 
of Arabic numerals in Europe, and showed a number 
of tables illustrating the development of the figures 
after they were brought to the West. About 800 
examples were arranged in chronological sequence 
under the various countries, and exhibited peculiar 
local forms in certain cases. They were derived from 
manuscripts, inscriptions on architecture, monumental 
brasses, bells, seals, paintings, coins and medals, 
woodcuts, printed books, and various other sources, 
chiefly English, Netherlandish, German, French, and 
Italian. There were instances of Arabic numerals in 
manuscripts as early as the tenth century, but these 
numerals were not well known till early in the 
thirteenth century, and became general only in the 
sixteenth. The figures 2, 4, and 7, were the 
best criteria for dating, the modern 2 being rare 
before the end of the thirteenth century, and the 
modern 4 and 7 appearing late in the fifteenth. The 
numerals on the facade of Wells Cathedral dated 
possibly from about 1250—in any case not later than 
1300. There were German brasses with Arabic 
figures dated 1383 and 1388, and seals still earlier, 
one being 1351; but other examples of seals with 
dates 1235, 1320, and 1331, were doubtful or not 
contemporary. French examples were rare ; Germany 
led the way as regards actual use, and Italy as regards 
development of form. 

The president exhibited a bronze bridle-bit, found 
in London, which was peculiar in more than one 
respect. The rings were partly filled with a cruci- 
form pattern, of which the arms contained diamond- 
shaped cells originally filled with enamel. It dated 
probably from the first century of our era, and was 
destined for the British Museum. Mr. T. H. Powell 
exhibited a Bronze Age sword from the Upper 
Thames, with a turquoise-blue patination extremely 
rare in this country ; and Dr. Frank Corner exhibited 
part of a Bronze Age hoard of spearheads and 
ferrules, with a number of flint implements, dredged 
off Broadness, between Northfleet and Greenhithe, 
on the Lower Thames, Mr. Reginald Smith described 
the hoard, of which portions were exhibited in the 
British Museum and at the Richmond Public Library, 
and remarked that the broad-pointed spearheads 


erroneously called fish-spears were peculiar to Eng- 
land and Wales, and belonged to the extreme end of 
the Bronze Age, constituting the final stage in the 
development of the spearhead. Cylindrical ferrules 
were found also in the Somme Valley, whither they 
seem to have been exported from England about the 
fifth century B.C. 

April 28.—Dr. C. H. Read, president, in the chair. 
—The president announced that he had appointed Sir 
H. C. Maxwell Lyte and Professor Haverfield to be 
vice-presidents.— Mr. W. H. St. John Hope sub- 
mitted a report of the evcavations carried out by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hawley and himself for the 
Society on the site of Old Sarum in 1909. These 
had been confined to the inner and higher of the two 
great earthworks that form the monument, and had 
revealed considerable remains of the Norman castle 
for which the inner work had probably been thrown 
up. The gatehouse had been cleared, also a postern 
on the opposite side of the ring, with evidences of 
later blocking and alteration, and the base of a large 
postern tower that defended it. In one place a mass 
of walling 20 feet high and nearly 90 feet long, which 
had hitherto been completely buried, had been opened 
out. The smaller remains found were chiefly archi- 
tectural and of Norman date, and evidently belonged 
to the great tower, the uncovering of which would 
form part of the work of 1910. 

Mr. William Dale read a paper on Burkat Shudi 
and his harpsichords. 


a a Bay 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read ‘‘ Notes on the 
Holy Blood of Hayles” at the meeting of the RoYAL 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE on May 4. 


25 a 2 

At the April meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF SCOTLAND, Mr. T. Ross presiding, the first paper 
read was by Mr. R. Scott-Moncrieff, and dealt with 
the arrest and conviction in 1676 of Robert Baillie, 
of Jerviswood, for rescuing his brother-in-law, Mr. 
James Kirkton, the noted minister of Merton, from 
the hands of Captain Carstairs, an informer in the 
pay of Archbishop Sharp, who had apprehended him 
without a warrant. This was an incident which 
created a considerable sensation from its consequences, 
one of which was the dismissal of a minority in the 
Privy Council who had the honesty to protest against 
the action of the majority in the matter. With 
respect to the actual details of the incident, there 
is contemporary evidence of a more or less hearsay 
kind, but up to the present time there has been only 
one first-hand account available, the narrative of Mr. 
Kirkton, given in his 7rue and Secret History of the 
Church of Scotland. The object of the paper was 
to bring forward another statement of direct evidence 
contained in the answers of Mr. Robert Baillie him- 
self, as given in to the Privy Council to rebut the 
statements of the complaint against him. This docu- 
ment had been found amongst the Baillie papers 
at Mellerstain House, and has been hitherto un- 
printed. Besides the document itself, other con- 
temporary references were cited and brief sketches 

iven of the three chief actors in the drama—Baillie, 

irkton, and Carstairs. ‘ 
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In the second paper, Mr. Gilbert Goudie communi- 
cated a copy of a document preserved in the 
charter chest of Symbister, entitled ‘‘ Overtures 
for Planting of the Kirks of Zetland,’’ containing 
details of the church revenues of every parish in 
Shetland. 

In the third paper, Mr. Alan Reid described some 
quaint old houses in Kinghorn ; while in the fourth 
Professor Haverfield communicated through Dr. 
George Macdonald a copy of Sir Robert Sibbald’s 
directions to his friend Mr. Llwyd how to trace the 
vestiges of the Roman Wall betwixt Forth and Clyde. 
The document is preserved in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and is an interesting epitome of what was 
known and supposed of the Antonine Vallum and its 
associated antiquities in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The last meeting of the session was held on May 9, 
Sheriff W. G. Scott-Moncrieff in the chair. In the 
first paper Mr. F. C. Eeles described and showed 
photographs and rubbings of a number of hitherto 
undescribed sculptured monuments in various parts of 
Scotland, including a medizval effigy and two seven- 
teenth-century incised slabs at Wick, a medizval 
incised slab and a sixteenth-century figure in low 
relief at Maryton, near Montrose, a late free-standing 
cross at Lochlee, a part of an effigy of a priest in 
eucharistic vestments at Parton, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and fragments of crosses or slabs at Farnell, Edzell, 
Kirkmichael (Banffshire) and Glenluce. 

In the second paper, Mr. Alfred C. Jonas gave 
extracts from the session records of Muirkirk, Ayr- 
shire, dating from 1659, with brief notices of the 
persons mentioned, and of the state of social ad- 
vancement indicated in the entries in the record. 

In the third paper, Dr. William Bannerman dealt 
with the inscription on the St. Vigean’s stone, of 
which he analyzed the component parts, and gave 
a new translation. It is a unique inscription, the 
sole surviving sentence of what was once the language 
of Scotland from the Pentland Hills to the Pentland 
Firth, While the Pictish language in literary form 
is quite lost to us, many names of persons and of 
places have been preserved, and some few words of 
the general vocabulary, from the study of which has 
arisen the connection that it was certainly a Celtic 
language, whose affinities were with the Brythonic 
rather than with the Gaelic branch of that family. 

Dr. George Macdonald gave a note on the hoard 
of coins recently found in a garden at Linlithgow 
enclosed in a leather bag or purse, which fell to 
pieces. The coins submitted for examination were 
194 in number. Two of them were silver groats of 
Henry VIII. and James V. The rest were placks 
and bawbees of James IV., James V., and Queen 
Mary, with one coin of Francis and Mary. Probably 
the hoard was buried not long after 1559, the date of 
the latest coin in it, 

Mr. F. T. Macleod gave notes of some undescribed 
antiquities in Skye, consisting chiefly of monumental 
slabs sculptured with effigies in armour in low relief ; 
other designs in the churchyards of Skeabost, Kilmuir, 
Trumpan, and Kilchoan ; an early sculptured symbol 
stone on the moor near Skeabost, fonts, cists, stand- 
ing stones, and brochs in various localities of that 
district of the island. 
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The annual meeting of the SURREY ARCH AZOLOGICAL 
Society was held on April 16 at The Denbies, Dork- 
ing, by the invitation of the President (the Hon. H. 
Cubitt), who was in the chair. The annual report 
stated that it was hoped the new museum which is 
being provided at Guildford at the expense of Mr. 
F. F. Smallpeice will be completed before the end 
of the year. The excavations on the site of the 
Romano-British settlement at Leigh Hill, Cobham, 
had resulted in a number of finds, consisting for the 
most part of pottery fragments which would be added 
to the museum. The membership is now 486, and 
there is a balance in hand of £71 9s. 114d. The 
retiring members of the Council were re-elected, and 
Messrs. M. S, Giuseppi and C. H. Jenkinson were 
re-appointed hon. secretaries. Mr. F. B. Eastwood 
drew attention to the fact that West Horsley Church 
is about to be renovated, and he made an appeal to 
the Society for help, without which the work cannot 
be properly carried out. The estimated cost is £1,000, 
and not more than £600 can be raised locally. A 
very interesting address on the antiquities of Dorking 
was given by Mr. H. E. Malden, and after the objects 
of interest in the mansion had been inspected the 
company were entertained to tea, 


~ «~ 
Despite the fact that he had reached the patriarchal 
age of ninety years, the Rev. Dr. Greenwell, amid the 
hearty congratulations of his numerous friends, pre- 
sided over the annual meeting of the DURHAM AND 
NORTHUMBERLAND ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Society at Durham on April 27. Since 
his appointment as president the distinguished arche- 
ologist has only been twice absent from the annual 
meetings. On this occasion he entertained the com- 
pany with many amusing incidents of former excur- 
sions, and also outlined the excursions for the present 
year. Canon Fowler moved the re-election of the 
Rev. Dr. Greenwell as president, and this was 
seconded by Mr. E. R. Robson, of London, who 
forty years ago was elected on the committee, and 
who has done excellent architectural’ work in the 
Metropolis. In accepting the office Dr. Greenwell 
said he had reached a venerable age, and could not be 
expected to do as much in the future as in the past. 
He was sorry last year he could not attend the out- 
door meetings, but if the weather was fine he hoped 
to do so this year. 


iad I 

A general meeting of the ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF IRELAND was held at Kilkenny on 
May 3, when visits were made to Kilkenny Castle 
(by kind permission of the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Ormonde) ; Shee’s Alm House, St. John’s Church, 
St. Mary’s Parish Church, Black Abbey, and St. 
Francis Abbey, also St. Canice’s Cathedral. At the 
evening meeting various papers were read. On the 
following day there was an excursion to Gowran, 
where a paper was read by the Rev. Canon A, V, 
Hogg. After the ruins of the church had been in- 
spected, the party proceeded to Tullaherin to see the 
Round Tower and the remains of the church, and 
from there to Thomastown, where the church was 
inspected. The visit was also extended to Inistioge 
Priory and Jerpoint Abbey. 
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The meeting of the GLASGOW ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SocrEty, which was held on April 22, took the form 
of an ‘‘ exhibit night.” Mr. George Neilson, LL.D., 
who presided, exhibited ‘“‘ A Seventeenth-Century 
Book of Practicks.” This was a class of document 
which was bound, Dr. Neilson thought, to receive 
more historical attention in the future than it had 
hitherto done. The valuable thing about the ‘‘ Book 
of Practicks,” which was very closely written, was 
the number of cases specially reported. The Parlia- 
mentary records regarding the movements of the 
Marquis of Montrose in the year 1641 were very 
fragmentary. Those fragments were contained in the 
book, but they were part of a complete story, so that 
he thought the book would be found to be a useful 
addition to the stock of information regarding the 
charges of treasonable procedure against Montrose in 
1641. Among the other contents of the volume were 
a number of Glasgow items. Mr. William Young, 
R.S.W., showed a number of views of Old Glasgow. 
Several dagger knives and a rapier with a hollow 
ummel were exhibited by Mr. C. C. S. Parsons. 

agger knives were used for domestic purposes 
and for purposes of defence, and were made with a 
piercing point as well as a cutting edge. They 
were worn as a rule slightly to the left of the middle of 
the body, so as to be easily drawn by the right hand, 
whereas daggers for fighting purposes were worn on 
the right hip, to be drawn with the left hand. Dagger 
knives were often carried in cases with small knives, 
knives and forks, or a pair of shears, and in such cir- 
cumstances were slung in small frogs, as was shown 
in the various Holbein paintings of Henry VIII. 
Mr. J. J. Spencer exhibited a copy of the Zdinburgh 
Gazette for the year 1699-1700. The Gazette was the 
third newspaper published in Scotland. It was run 
by Captain James Donaldson, who was wounded at 
Killiecrankie and started the newspaper. Besides 
the newspaper Captain Donaldson had a patent for 
printing funeral letters ‘‘ adorned,” as he described it, 
‘‘with a border of skeletons, mortheads, and other 
emblems of mortality.” Mr. Anthony Murray also 
showed a number of old copies of the Zdinburgh 
Gazette. Mr. John Edwards exhibited three volumes 
of Scots’ Acts published in 1682, A collection of 
Highland plaid brooches was shown by Mr. C. E. 
Whitelaw. 

ba} 


Sir William Portal presided at the annual meeting 
of the HAMPSHIRE FIELD CLUB AND ARCHO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY at the Castle, Winchester. 
The report dealt, among other matters, with the 
scheduling of earthworks in Hampshire, and the hope 
was expressed that, now that the office of Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments was at last filled up, these some- 
what neglected memorials of the past would be 
considered ancient monuments within the meaning 
of the Act and receive the protection they deserved. 
The Earl of Northbrook was elected president for the 
ensuing year. Sir William, in his valedictory 
address, said he could not look with entire satis- 
faction on the recent erection of a gallery at the west 
end of Wykeham’s Chapel at Winchester College, 
which cut through two of the westernmost windows. 
It was a most unfortunate evolution of modern days, 
and possibly modern requirements, It was incon- 


ceivable to him that the citizens of Winchester could 
with equanimity and composure watch the gradual 
demolition—for it was nothing else—of the ancient 
and interesting feature of the High Street, the Piazza 
or Pent-house, which stands on the site of the 
Conqueror’s Palace, and he deprecated the modern- 
izing which it was undergoing. He was thankful 
that the ancient Bargate of Southampton still re- 
mained, and he described Mr. Lucas’s proposal to 
take roads round it on either side as clever and in- 
genious. He condemned the recent erection of a 
porch on the north side of Romsey Abbey as being 
open to a great deal of criticism, commended the 
proposal to erect a memorial to the Pilgrim Fathers 
at Southampton, and suggested that a stone should 
be placed on the old Vicarage at Steventon to com- 
memorate the fact that Jane Austen wrote several of 
her novels there. 
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The spring meeting of the CUMBERLAND AND WEsT- 
MORLAND ARCHEOLOGICAL SociETY was held at 
Carlisle in April. The papers read were: ‘* The 
Officers of the Diocese of Carlisle,” by Chancellor 
Prescott ; ‘‘ The Runes on the Lost Head of Bew- 
castle Cross,” by the Rev. Dr. Wilson (read by Mr. 
Curwen) ; ‘‘A Cup and Ring Marked Stone found 
near Edenhall,” by Major S. Ferguson; ‘ Vessels 
found at Dumfries and Mawbray,” by the Rev. 
F. L. H. Millard and Mr. Hope; ‘A Virginian 
Colonist,”” by the Rev. J. H. Colligan (read by Pro- 
fessor Collingwood); ‘‘The Border Manors,” by 
Mr. T. H. B. Graham; and “Plumpton Hay,” by 
Mr. F. H. M. Parker. 
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On May 7 the first excursion of the HALIFAX 
ANTIQUARIAN SOcIETY took place in unfavourable 
weather. Mr. T. W. Hanson had written descrip- 
tions of the houses to be visited, but, being unable to 
be present, made arrangements with Mr. W. B. Trigg 
to read the papers and act as guide. The district 
visited was Ovenden Wood, and one of the home- 
steads was Yew Tree Farm, which stands back from 
the main road, and has on one side of the entrance 
I M, and on the other 1643. The next, Long Can, 
is a fine specimen of seventeenth-century work. 
Here is a projecting porch with room over it. Above 
the entrance are the initials of the builder and his 
wife, also the date: I. M. M 91637. There are 
evidences of structural alteration, and the portion 
nearest to the road was erected later, as is shown by 
a stone over a door facing the farmyard, 1708, the 
initials over the date being 1 M Ss. Broadley Hall 
stands back from the road. At the front there is a 
porch, with chamber above, somewhat larger than at 
Long Can, but not so fine an example. Over the 
porch are the initials I G D, and below appears the 
date 1632. The two houses previously visited were 
built by a member of the Murgatroyd family, but 
Mr. Hanson had not been able to find out to whom 
the initials 1 G D referred. The next place to be 
visited was the Ridings. This is a farm, the present 
building bearing the initials and date 17. E RF. 34, 
in ornamental characters. Tea was provided at 
Spring Gardens, at one time known as Lea House ; 
over the entrance are the initials H M, and below 
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1625. This is a well-preserved building, erected as 
the others, bearing the initial mM, by a member of the 
Murgatroyd family. After tea Mr. Trigg read papers 
dealing with the houses visited and the builders. 
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Miss N. F. Layard read an interesting paper on 
‘‘The Comparative Sizes of Some Pleistocene 
Mammals Recently Found at Ipswich” before a 
small audience of members of the CAMBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY at the Archeological Museum on 
May 2. Dr. Stokes presided. 


~ 6s % 
Other meetings have been a gathering of members of 
the Sussex ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY at Pevensey 
on April 30, when Mr. Harold Sands explained the 
results of recent excavations at the Castle ; the annual 
meeting of the BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on 
April 29 at Reading ; the annual meeting of the 
EssEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY at Colchester on 
April 28; the monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE 
Society OF ANTIQUARIES on April 27 ; the annual 
meeting of the GLASTONBURY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
on April 15, when Mr. Bligh Bond gave a lecture on 
‘*The Recent Researches in Glastonbury Abbey ’’ ; 
and the excursion of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to Selby Abbey on 
May 7. 


Reviews and Motices 
of I2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


THE GREAT CIvIL WAR IN DORSET, 1642-1660. 
By A. R. Bayley, B.A. Taunton: Barnicott 
and Pearce, 1910, Demy 8vo., pp. xx, 493. 
Price 10s. 6d, net. 

The chief outlines of the history of the great Civil 
War are to be found in the histories of England ; fuller 
details are given by special histories of the period— 
in Clarendon, Gardiner, and others; and few men 
have written more valuable studies of special points 
and events in the great struggle than Professor Firth, 
to whose inspiration the volume before us is due. 
But we are inclined to think that no books or papers 
are more illuminating, none bring more vividly before 
the reader what the Civil War meant to our towns 
and villages, nor show more clearly how profoundly 
it affected the lives and fortunes of masses of the 
people, than those which from time to time have 
been issued dealing with the war in particular 
localities. Mr. Willis Bund has given us the Civz/ 
War in Worcestershire; Mr. Alfred Kingston has 
chronicled it in connection with East Anglia, and 
Mr. Godwin with Hampshire ; and now Mr. Bayley, 
whose qualifications for the task are beyond dispute, 
in a handsome and substantial volume, describes in 
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fullest detail the course of the fluctuating fortunes 
of war in Dorset. No great action was fought in 
Dorset ; but the geographical position of the county 
—lying between the Royalist strongholds of the south- 
west and that of Oxford, and having seaport towns of 
great importance to both parties, but especially to 
the Royalists for the purpose of communication with 
the Continent—rendered it of no small importance. 
Hence, throughout the struggle Dorset was hardly 
ever free from war’s alarms. Sometimes one side, 
sometimes the other, was in the ascendant, till in 
1644-45 the Royalist resistance began to be beaten 
down. In the following year the victors seem to have 
been much more occupied with the crimes and -mis- 
demeanours of their unruly soldiery than with field 
operations. 

The outstanding feature and the great merit of this 
book is the extent to which it is based on and in- 
corporates contemporary manuscript material. Mr. 
Bayley has left few stones unturned in his search for 
first-hand authorities. The list of ‘‘ authorities con- 
sulted” fills more than seven pages, of which five 
are occupied by manuscripts, newspapers, and local 
tracts. The story of the siege of Lyme Regis in 
1644 is told almost entirely by means of a diary 
kept by a ‘‘ besieged resident,” and very interesting 
reading it makes. Throughout the book the chapters 
are fully documented, and every page bears witness 
to the careful examination and collation of original 
sources. Enough is said just to link the narrative at 
critical points to the main course of the war, as the 
larger armies moved hither and thither through 
England, while, as regards Dorset, Mr. Bayley can 
hardly have left any movement, small or great, un- 
chronicled. In many respects local studies of the 
war such as this are microcosms of the great struggle, 
and in studying it here, on a small stage and in local 
setting, the reader, with a little imagination, can 
understand the better the larger drama in its nafional 
aspect. But apart from this, Mr. Bayley has added 
to the library of Dorset history an invaluable volume, 
every part of which bears witness to untiring in- 
dustry and wise selection. Four Appendices contain 
documents and some contemporary verses on ‘‘ The 
Nine Unworthies of Dorsetshire.’’ There are full 
indexes and a county map reproduced from the 
Soldiers’ Pocket-Book of 1644. The press-work of 
the book is particularly good. 
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ACCIDENTS OF AN ANTIQUARY’s LIFE. By D. G, 
Hogarth. Forty illustrations. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., Lid., 1910. Demy 8vo., pp. x, 
176. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Incidentally this delightful book contains many 
things of enthralling interest to archeologists ; 
primarily it is a chapter or a series of chapters of 
autobiography of the most entertaining kind. Mr. 
Hogarth became an antiquary almost by accident, 
and exploration and digging in various parts of the 
world have not subdued his hand to the stuff he 
worked in. He retains a sense of proportion and 
perspective, a breadth of outlook, a good-humoured 
tolerance, and various other fascinating qualities 
which render his narrative one of unusual attractive- 
ness. Mr, Ilogarth takes his readers, after a graphic 
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recital of war experiences in Crete, to Lysia and the 
ruins of the theatres at Myra and Patara, with side- 
lights on Eastern ways of thought and methods of 
government, and striking pictures of scenes truly 
seen by day and night. Then we accompany him 
again to Crete, and listen spellbound to the extra- 
ordinary story of his exploration of the cave on the 
hillside above Psychré, where his willing labourers, 
men and women—“' it is always well,” he says, ‘‘to 
have a few women among your diggers” ; they are 
patient and inapt to steal, and encourage the men— 
brought to light so wondrous a host of antiquities. 
Here in § to 7 feet of black earth were found 
offerings ‘‘ which had been laid or dropped at all 
periods, from about the early classical age back to 
a dim antiquity, roughly coeval with the Twelfth 
Dynasty of Pharaohs ”—bronze effigies and toilet im- 
plements and pottery in great variety. The story of 
the work in the cavern, and the sudden coming into 
touch with the offerings to Zeus that had lain un- 
disturbed for 3,000 years, makes a truly moving 
chapter. From Crete we are carried to Egypt and 
the Nile Fens, with vivid Delta pictures. Another 
sudden transition transports the reader to Asia Minor 
again—to Yandr, the eternal fire at Chimera ; and 
to the marvellously preserved theatre of Aspendus, 
where ‘‘not only is every bench in its place and 
perfect, but the cavea is still crowned with the original 
arcade which served as a finish and coping to the 
whole,” and where the stage buildings are almost 
complete, and from the scena wall nothing is missing 
except the contents of the niches. Lastly come ex- 
periences in. Cyrene, with its rock road, tombs, and 
Apollo fountain, and in the Sajar valley in Mesopo- 
tamia, with a chapter on ‘‘ Digging,” in which the 
story of Mr. Hogarth’s extraordinary discoveries at 
Ephesus is briefly told, sandwiched in between. It is 
impossible in this short notice to do justice to this de- 
lightful book. Whether asa volume of travel, abound- 
ing in life-like pictures of Eastern peoples and scenes, 
or as a contribution to the literature of archeology, 
illustrating its romance at a score of points, or as 
a revelation of a personality and temperament of 
singular attraction and force, or simply as a piece of 
literature, the book simply must be read. An index 
to so discursive a work would have been a useful 
addition, while a map is badly needed. The photo- 
graphic illustrations are capital. Such plates as those 
of the wonderfully perfect theatre of Aspendus, for 
example, are excellent aids to the text. 


* * * 


TRADITIONAL METHODS OF PATTERN DESIGNING ; 
an Introduction to the Study of Decorative Art. 
By Archibald H. Christie. With 31 plates and 
380 illustrations in the text. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1910. 8vo. Pp. 328. Price 6s. net. 
The character of this work, as its title suggests, is 
rather historical than practical, and therefore it is 
entirely different in its aims from the well-known text- 
books of ornamental design published by the late 
Mr. Lewis Day. It presents a large number of 
examples, well executed in black-and-white, taken 
from an infinite variety of sources, and grouped 
together under the various heads into which the 
subject is divided ; and these alone, apart from any 
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of the theories or descriptions given with them, -will 
be of the greatest value to the student of the decorative 
arts. The groups into which the illustrations are 
somewhat arbitrarily divided are floral, animal, and 
linear, the last embracing bands, knots, and inter- 
lacing ornaments, as well as the effects produced by 
counterchanging ; but there is little attempt made to 
give any account of how the various combinations or 
adaptations came about, or any information beyond 
what the example is, or whence it was derived. An 
important chapter on ‘‘ The Development of Typical 
Forms” deals at some length with the Sacred Tree 
which is so characteristic a feature in both Assyrian and 
Byzantine ornament ; and it slightly refers to the two 
symbols of the Cross and the Svastica. The latter of 
these, which the author considers to be the foundation 
of the well-known Japanese chopped-girder diaper, is 
treated somewhat curtly as ‘‘one of those forgotten 
devices . . . now lacking all meaning,” ignoring the 
fact, not only of its universal employment in Eastern 
designs and its frequent appearance in early Scandi- 
navian and, occasionally, medizval Italian art, but its 
constant use in India to this day, where a Hindu will 
place the right-hand Svastica at the head of his 
invoices and business papers. 

The word ‘* pattern ” as used throughout the book 
is clearly confined to the design of the ornamentation 
of surfaces such as fabrics, wallpapers, mosaics, and 
painted work, so that architectural painting and 
sculpture do not come within the scope of the volume. 
This may, perhaps, account for the omission of almost 
all reference to the spiral and the numerous decorative 
features which were derived from it, since the 
reference made to it in an example of Egyptian 
painting (Fig. 305) is onlyincidental. Yet the spiral 
was an important element in Assyrian and Pelasgic 
decoration, and on it was based that most beautiful 
architectural feature, the volute of the Ionic capital. 

The work displays a large amount of careful 
observation, and the author has not only availed him- 
self of the most recent information in contemporary 
publications, but has given us a valuable selection 
from the Indian cotton-printing blocks at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The book should prove, not 
only of great interest to the general artistic reader, 
but a valuable work of reference to all engaged in the 
study of the decorative arts.—J. T. P. 


* * * 


Tue HIsTORY AND ANTIQUITY OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
By John Speed, M.D. Edited by Elinor R. 
Aubrey, M.A. Southampton: Cox and Sharland, 
1909. Demy 8vo.,-pp. xxxviii, 247. 200 copies 
only. 

This mbiteaitas volume is one of the publications 
of the Southampton Record Society, which deserves 
the thanks of students for thus making accessible, 
although in a limited edition, the local history of 
which the unique manuscript is preserved in the 
Audit House. Miss Aubrey has printed the book as 
Dr. Speed (0d. 1781) left it, errors and all. These 
are so numerous that it seems rather a pity the editor 
did not at least correct the transcription of the Latin 
documents. However, it is something to have in 
= the text of so notable a contribution to local 

istory ; while Miss Aubrey has done excellent work 
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in the full and careful annotation of every section of 
the history, besides contributing an Introduction which 
gives an entertaining account of the Southampton 
of Dr. Speed’s era. At that time, about 1770, 
Southampton was just beginning to lift its head and 
to taste a prosperity to which it had long been a 
stranger. Someone discovered that its air was 
salubrious, its scenery fine, and its society select. 
Forthwith the tide of fashion began to flow in the 
direction of the decayed old seaport, and better days 
dawned. In Miss Aubrey’s Introduction we can read, 
among many other things, the rules of the balls in the 
‘* Long Rooms,” and the advertisement of a Boarding 
School for young ladies, ending with the delightful 
intimation that ‘‘ Young Ladies have their Linen and 
Woollen mended in the School gratis, for they are 
taught to do it themselves.” The local theatre, the 
circulating libraries, the excitement about improved 
paving, and a variety of other eighteenth-century 
matters are pictured in Miss Aubrey’s pages. 

Speed’s own pages deserve study. He prints, 
albeit very carelessly, many documents, and collects 
a very considerable amount of information regarding 
the history of the town, its fortifications, quays and 
buildings, its municipal rulers and officers, its market 
and trade, and religious foundations. His final 
chapter contains some conjectures, not of much value, 
about the site of Clausentum. He holds that South- 
ampton did not occupy the site of Clausentum, but 
adopts a suggestion of Camden, and identifies the 
Roman station with Bitterne. A long array of 
Appendixes contain a mass of valuable documentary 
matter. An index, which might have been fuller, 
completes a volume that does credit to the South- 
ampton Society, and to the painstaking intelligence 
of its editor. 
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THE PARISH REGISTER. By William Bradbrook, 
M.R.C.S. Frontispiece. Walton-on-Thames : 
Chas. A. Bernau, 1910. Pp. 118. Price 2s. 6d. 
net. 

This matterful little book is not a_ historical 
treatise. Mr. Bradbrook’s object has clearly been to 
give an account of the contents of our parish registers, 
to show what may be looked for thereis, and the 
bearing of those contents on historical and genealogical 
studies. It is by no means dry, but most readable, 
a series of illustrative extracts enlivening and illumin- 
ating every section. Incidentally, explanation of 
terms and phrases likely to puzzle young students—or 
older ones either, for that matter—are carefully given. 
Anyone who is contemplating transcribing a register, 
and anyone who has in view the compilation of a 
local history, should at once buy this book. It shows 
so clearly what to look for, it illustrates so forcibly 
the many lights which the apparently dry records 
throw on family life and history, on trades and occupa- 
tions, on social life and customs, on public calamities, 
and occasionally on the main stream of national 
history, that it should be in the hands of all students, 
while veterans will find it a concise and useful 
summary, as well as interesting to read. Indexes of 
places and names are given. The frontispiece is 
from a brass of “‘ Chrysom Child,” A.D. 1520, Chesham 
Bois Church, co. Bucks. Mr. Bradbrook points out 


that though the use of the ‘‘chrysom’’ or chrysom 
cloth was probably discontinued in 1552-53 ‘‘ the 
word remained in use, as applied to young infants, 
until well into the eighteenth century, and may 
occasionally be met with in the register—e.g., Monk 


Fryston, 1655.”’ 
* Kk * 


Messrs. Longmans send us four portfolios contain- 
ing Historical [llustrations, drawn and described by 
T.C. Barfield, depicting England in the Middle Ages. 
The four cover four centuries—the eleventh to the 
fourteenth. Each portfolio contains a sheet of de- 
scriptive notes on the architecture and costume of the 
respective centuries, accompanied by a dozen sheets 
of illustrations of details of both architecture and 
dress, with brief descriptive letterpress. These illus- 
trations, which in some cases are not too well nor too 
clearly reproduced, are primarily intended for school 
use, but the publishers express the not unreasonable 
hope that they may be found useful by all who take 
an interest in costume and architecture. The idea is 
good, and, on the whole, is well carried out. The 
drawings of interiors and exteriors, and details of 
actual buildings, and others taken from medizval 
pictures and other authentic sources, are good. In 
some there are ingenious combinations of buildings 
from surviving examples or from medizval drawings, 
and of figures from illuminated manuscripts and the 
like. Mr. Barfield is least successful in those drawings 
in which the scenes are entirely imaginary, though 
it is not improbable that these will most please the 
schoolboys and girls for whose instruction these port- 
folios are intended, But these imaginary scenes are 
few. In the main, a good idea has been successfully 
embodied, and these sheets should have considerable 
educational value. The portfolios are priced 2s, 6d. 
net each. 

* * * 


Mr. Henry Frowde has issued in pamphlet form 
(price 1s. 6d. net) a learned paper On the History of 
the Ballads, 1100-1500, by Professor W. P. Ker, 
from the Proceedings, vol. iv., of the British Academy. 
It is an able presentation and discussion of some of 
the problems of balladry—-the wonderful resemblances 
between the ballads of various countries, the folk-lore 
element, the whence and the how, The paper should 
be read and studied as a whole, for it comes from a 
master-hand, and is remarkably fresh and suggestive 
in treatment, but we make one extract which may 
give many readers food for thought. ‘* Denmark,” 
says Professor Ker, ‘“‘is the key of the position. 
There is no better account of the modern life of 
ballads than that given by E. T. Kristensen, one of 
the greatest of collectors. In Jutland in the nine- 
teenth century the ballads were alive among the 
people, and along with folklore stories (Zventyr, 
Maérchen) they served in all sorts of ways-for enter- 
tainment—repeated by women at their work, or to 
children to keep them quiet, ‘in huts where poor men 
lie,’ or on the tramp over the moors. But this is not 
the original life of the Danish ballads. We know 
that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries they 
were often copied out by gentlefolk, by many ladies, 
and when they were first printed it was through the 
favour of the Queen. The Danish historians are 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





agreed that the ballads were originally, and for long, 
the pastime of the gentry.” 
* Kk * 

Mr. John Orr, 74, George Street, Edinburgh, has 
issued Part I., price 2s. 6d., of Stones and Curiosities 
of Edinburgh and Neighbourhood, notes and draw- 
ings by George A. Fothergill, M.B. Mr. Fothergill 
has selected just those relics and curiosities which 
usually escape illustration in more pretentious topo- 

taphical works. There are inscriptions and door- 
intels, old tobacco and snuff signs—Highlanders and 
Turks—old houses, old pipes, an old stone candle- 
stick as used by tailors, and soon. The mastery of 
line and draughtsmanship which Mr. Fothergill has 
shown in — publications is again well illustrated 
in these fine specimens of fine-pen drawing. The 
notes are a readable commentary on the pictures. 
Such a publication as this should appeal to very many 
Scotsmen at home and abroad. 
* * * 


Under the somewhat lugubrious auspices of the 
Undertakers’ Journal offices, Uxbridge, W., is issued 
a small book, neatly bound in art cloth, entitled, 
Antiquity of Cremation and Curious Funeral Customs, 
by Albert C. Freeman, illustrated by Stephen J. 
Nunn (price 3s. 6d. net). It is a well compiled and 
readable account of ancient practices connected with 
the disposal of the dead and of funeral customs in 
many parts of the world, illustrated chiefly by draw- 
ings of cinerary urns, of which the provenance is 
carefully given. Among other booklets on our table 
we may mention a new publication (No. 4) of the 
Canadian Archives (Ottawa, Government Printing 
Bureau), a Journal of the Yukon, 1847-48, printed 
from the manuscript of Alexander Hunter Murray, 
and well edited, with introduction, notes, brief 
vocabularies of the Kutchin Indians, and _biblio- 

aphy, by Mr. L. J. Burpee. The /ournal, apart 
Sons its interest as a record of comparatively early 
travel in an inhospitable region little known sixty 
years ago, contains matter of importance to anthro- 
pologists. We have also received Some Worcester- 
shire Families engaged in the Civil Wars, a shilling 
booklet, issued from the office of the Worcester 
Herald, containing a series of rather disconnected 
notes and sketches relating to the Berkeleys of Cothe- 
ridge and Spetchley, by “Auld Lang Syne,” re- 

rinted from the Herald, The type is rather trying, 
at the matter is otherwise readable, and ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne” is to be thanked for his contribution to 
eounty and family history. The constant use of large 
type headlines is irritating in a newspaper ; in a book 
it is a nuisance. We gratefully note a good index. 
*x* *K * 


We have received the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, for 1908, a portly 
volume of just over 800 well-filled pages. Nearly 
yoo of these are occupied by the General Appendix 


"containing twenty-seven scientific papers and memoirs ; 


but with one exception—an account of the ‘‘ Excava- 
tions at haz-Keui in the summer of 1907,” by 
Hugo Winckler and O. Puchstein—these are all out- 
side the scope of the Autiguary. Boghaz-Keui is in 
the heart of Cappadocia, and the account here given, 


which is an abstract of the German original, with 
several illustrations, will interest all students of 
‘* Hittite” problems, The Annual Report of the 
United States Museum for 1909 has also reached us. 


*x* *k * 


In the Zssex Review, April, Miss C. Fell Smith 
gives a lively account of Queen Charlotte, the model 
of domesticity. Essex topographers will note with 
special interest Mr. J. J. Green’s article on ‘‘ Chap- 
man and André’s Map of Essex ’’—really a series of 
maps, published in 1777—with particulars of the 
nobility and gentry named in it, and of Essex fulling 
mills, etc. ‘There is also a good paper on ‘‘ Saffron 
and Walden,” by Dr. Andrew Clark. Northampion- 
shire Notes and Queries, dated September last, but 
issued in April, has a very interesting set of illus- 
trated notes on the remarkable series of ‘‘ Date Stones 
in Althorp Park ’’; the conclusion of the ‘‘ Farming 
Woods Sporting Journal,’’ and notes on a well-known 
old-time physician of Newcastle-under-Lyme—Dr. 
John Swan (03. 1768), and his Northamptonshire 
friends. The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archeological 
Journal, April, besides a finely illustrated account by 
Mr. C. E. Keyser of the Berkshire churches of Box- 
ford and Avington, contains notes by Canon Oldfield 
on the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Spelsbury, North 
Oxfordshire. The Architectural Review, May, be 
sides much other interesting matter and many illus- 
trations, has a noteworthy article on ‘‘ The Recon- 
struction of the Erechtheion,” at Athens, by Mr. 
L. B. Budden, illustrated by a remarkable series of 
photographs. 7Zvavel and Exploration, May, is as 
varied and readable as usual. We note especially an 
account of the old cities of the Rhone Valley, by Mr. 
Douglas Sladen, and Miss A. C. M. Browne’s narra- 
tive of her journey to the “Sacred Lake of Tibet.” 
The illustrations are very good. We have also re- 
ceived Rivista a’ /talia, April, and part 12, vol. i., of 
Mr. H. Harrison’s succinct and scholarly dictionary 
of Surnames of the United Kingdom (Eaton Press, 
190, Ebury Street, S.W., price Is. net), which covers 
the names from Hamley to Herbert. 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS 
would first write to the Editor, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 


TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To thes 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
‘‘ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some mew 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” ¢0 questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 




















